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are met by charging an entrance fee of a penny per acre on 
each member's holding and a registration fee of a shilling per 
ton on the total quantity supplied. Other fertilisers besides 
phosphate and siag are dealt in, but no contracts are made. In 
1907 the value of the manure supplied by the association was 
early £13,090. In the course of operations a balance has been 
iccumulated at the bank and a bonus of £250 was distributed in 
1907 among the members. For forty years, then, most excellent 
work has been done by this body, and the new-made small 
holders will do well to adopt its principles and apply them to 
their own Cases 

Another association, which is not quite so old, is 
the Cheshire, Shropshire and North Wales Farmers’ 
Supply Association, which was registered as a joint stock 
company in 871. It was formed for the purpose of 
supplying members with manures, feeding-stuffs and seeds 
and ali agricultural requisites, in order, as the prospectus 
states, “to avoid both the risks of adulteration and impurity, 
and the increased prices which are inevitable when transactions 


are carried on by agents and advertising.” It has a capital of 


£2 0,000 in £1 shares, and there isa rule that not more than 

5 per ceat. is to be paid on the subscribed capital. The sales of 
“Am company amounted in 1887 to £20,000, which had increased 
in 1897 to £ 33,000, and in 1g 7 to la 110,000. In the last-named 
year a profit of £2,400 was made, and a bonus of 6d. in 
the pound on members’ purchases was paid in addition 
to interest. The Northumbrian Agricultural Supply Asso- 
ciation, which dates from 1872, is a joint stock company 
constructed on lines similar to those of the Cheshire Association, 
It has a capital of £5,000 and the sales in 1g07 were £14,600. 
A bonus of 3d. in the pound was paid on the purchases in addition 
to 5 per cent. interest. The Western Counties’ Agricultural 
Co-operative Association has made very striking progress since it 
was formed in 1879. The sales rose from £68,000 in 1883 
to more than £500,000 in 1907. This is also a joint stock 
company conducted on co-operative principles, and the surplus 
profits are divided annually in proportion to the amount 
of purchases. In 1g07 the bonus was 4$d. in the pound. 
The capital is £50,000 in £5 shares, and the interest is 
limited to 5 per cent. Very similar to this is the West 
Norlolk Farmers’ Manure Company, which has, however, 
several features of its own. It has a factory where the manures 
are manufactured to the extent of something like 32,000 
tons annually. Last year it was resolved to add another factory, 
and land was bought for the purpose. The company also carries 
out field experiments on the farms of its shareholders or 
of sympathetic friends, and it has a laboratory for the 
purpose of analysing soil and conducting similar investi- 
gations. Analyses are made of fertilisers and advice given 
respecting insect and fungus attacks, so that the body may 
be said to do the work of a small Board of Agriculture. 
A very old-established agricultural co-operative association 
for the purpose of purchasing fertilisers, seeds, feeding-stulfls 
and other agricultural requisites is the Aspatria Agricultural 
Co-operative Society. It has a share capital of only £2,000, and 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. is guaranteed to members whose 
purchases amount to £10. ‘The profits are divided annually. 

One of the most useful is the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 

Co-operative Association, which was the result of the difficulty 
that Essex farmers had in obtaining good contracts for their 
market. It has grown into an enormous body, its sales 
amounting to £177,000 in 1907, compared with £15,400 in 1go4. 
Means should be taken to get these facts placed clearly betore 
every group of small holders. It may not be in every, or in 
any, case advisable that they should copy exactly these models, 
but hints enough can be derived from them to form an association 
that will exactly suit the needs of the men who are now being 
settled on the land. Without co-operation the whole policy of 
the Small Holdings Act is bound to end in failure. The mer 
must combine for the purpose of buying in order to secure the 
farm necessities at advantageous terms; and it will probably be 
found that combination for selling is equally advisable in orde: 
that it may bring with it better terms from the railways anc 
better prices from the purchaser. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Duchess of 
O Sutherland. The Duchess is the daughter of the late 
Earl of Rosslyn, and her marriage to the Duke of Sutherland 
was celebrated in 1884. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granteg 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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‘NOTES - 


ARLIAMENT and the country were startled by the 
three important speeches delivered in the House ot 
Commons in the naval debate on Tuesday night. 
Mr. McKenna, in a manner that was at once courteous 
and frank, told the House what extraordinary prepa- 

rations Germany is making for the purpose of accelerating the 
construction of battle-ships. Mr. Balfour, who replied, sald, 
with no exaggeration, that he felt the occasion to be one of the 
gravest that he had ever known. Mr. Mclkenna had made it 
evident that, instead of a two-Power standard, it was becoming 
dificult for Great Britain to keep up a one-Power standard. 
Still more impressive was the speech delivered by the Prime 
Minister, which concluded with an appeal for support made 
with “the most serious sense of responsibility.” Not in ou 








time has the naval supremacy of Great britain been so 
threatened. For long our fleet was as large as any three 
other fleets taken together. Now, as regards ships of the 
Dreadnought type, Germany has well-nigh reached an equality 
with us. The Kaiser and his advisers are building battle-ships 
at a rate that would be intelligible only if they were in imme 
diate expectation of war, and the only policy for us is to meet 
Dreadnoughts with Dreadnoughts. 


When the father of the present Lord Leven and Melville 
left f 40,000 for the restoration of Holyrood Chape l, it was 
generally apprehended that the gift would scarcely be used 
advantageously upon the famous building. An _ authentic 
survival of the past is more worthy of preservation than a 
thing that has been restored to its original shape, even when 
that restoration is done intelligently, and this very seldom 
happens. The money, however, is not to be used in that 
way, and more than half of the sum under the will goes back 
to Lord Leven and Melville. Very generously this has been 
placed at the disposal of King Edward VII., and through Lord 
Knollys he has signified his wish, as Head of the Order of the 
Knights of the Thistle, that the sum should be devoted to the 
building of a chapel or stalls of their own in the capital of 
Scotland. The present suggestion is that accommodation should 
be found for them in the Cathedral. Naturally the Kirk Session 
Is very pleased to have received so generous an offer, and 
enquiries are now being made for. the purpose of ascertaining if 
the work can be carried out without interfering with the primary 
object for which the church exists. 

We are glad to notice that a contemporary is raising a 
protest against the spoiling of the country villages. It is one of 
the most extraordinary facts that when people set about 
building cottages they seem to carry with them the tradition ot 
the town, and one finds rows of wretched little houses 
standing in plots of the most meagre dimensions. It was a 
very good Act o: Queen Elizabeth that compelled those 
who built a cottage in the country to attach to it a 
piece of land. The country jerry-builder of course puts 
forward the plea of cheapness, and no doubt it costs less at the 
moment to put up eighteen houses in a row than to build eighteen 
detached cottages, but this affects only the initial outlay. Most 
of us know something of those wretched cottages in rows that are 
uninhabitable after a generation or two, and long before then 
nave begun to cost the owner almost the equivalent of their 
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rent in repairs. It is cheapest in the end to put up a good 
cottage, and the advantage to the cottager of having his garden 


gy 
ground around him is too obvious to need dwelling upon. If he 
has to make a journey to his garden or allotment, it may be 
taken as certain that many a half-hour that would otherwise 


be devoted to his cabbages is lost, whereas every spare ten 
minutes can be given to the plants that grow, so to speak, at the 
doorstep. 

In another part of the paper a thoroughly well-informed 
correspondent gives some particulars about the great scarcity of 
chickens, concerning which householders have a_ practical 
knowledge at the present time. This scarcity throws a singular 
light on the correspondence that has been going on for some 
time in our columns on the relative cost of producing chicken 
meat and mutton. The experience of every sound poultryman 
and poultrywoman tends to show that a pound of chicken is 
the cheapest and one of the most attractive forms of meat 


that can be produced. Yet, somehow, our poultry-keepers lag 
behind the times. The prices they could obtain now would 
make their fortunes if they did their feeding on the strict 
economical and most profitable lines. Indeed, it is little short 


of ridiculous that a chicken of 4lb. in weight or so should 
cost as much as 5s. or 6s. 
During this winter there nas been something very nearly 
approaching a famine in green’ vegetables. This is) due 
in some degree to the hardness of the weather, but at the 
ime time it shows that a check has been given to the 
cultivation of vegetables for market. This species of gardening 
Was more popular a few years ago than now, and the reason 
of its being less in favour is probably that a vast numbet 
of people began all at the same time to grow various greens 
and send them to market, with the usual result that the market 
vardener thought that the remuneration was not worth the trouble. 
hose who persevered have had their reward during the present 
winter, when prices of common vegetables have gone up 20 pet 
cent, 30 per cent., 40 per cent., and even in some cases as much 
as 100 per cent. Probably the experience will lead to a very 
much wider cultivation of vegetables during the spring, whic! 
ought to be near, and always seems to move further away. 


RICKETY DICK. 
Rickety Dick has yone to the wurs, 
Jolly Jack rides behind him, 
Rickety Dick can’t sit on his horse, 
Jolly Jack’s gone to mind him. 


Jolly old Jack has quick come back, 
Rickety Dick is behind him, 

The enemies’ horse, the enemies’ foot 
Will tell you where to find him. 


CHARLES KINROSS 


Much of the trouble is due to the fact that gardeners in this 
country adhere to the cultivation of a very small uumber of 


vegeiables. We all know the usu ul bill of fare, the inevitable 
potato ind cabbave or cauliflower. There are some things that 
they do much better in France, and the production of vegetables 
is one of them. There, at any rate, they possess a sense of 


variety, and place on the table a great many plants that to the 
majority of Englishmen are only known by name. There is that 
fine old plant, the salsify, for instance, once an inmate of every 
cottage garden, now grown only by the epicure. Scorzonera, 
celeriac and chicory are much in the same_ position. \ 
great deal would be grown if the average [english cook could 
be taught to make a proper salad. The idea of a salad in 
most households is comprised in a huge lettuce relieved by 
lumps of red beet. The French cook, on the contrary, knows 
the full value of a salad and takes trouble to obtain a diversity 
of salad plants and to see that these are of the most tender and 
succulent description. In these days, when doctors insist so 
much upon the value of a diet that is largely vegetarian, it would 
be well worth the while of English gardeners to increase the 
pumber and kinds of vegetables they grow, and for the purveyor 

of food to study the best method for making a salad appetising. 


ig Sunday, which is Mid-Lent Sunday, falls this year on 
March 21st. In many parts of the country Fig Sunday i 
associated with Palm Sund iy, and it is the custom to eat figs on 
this day, as it commemorates the ride of Christ into Jerusalem. 
In early ages the common folk, having littl knowledge ot 
Oriental fruits, and many preferring the fig to the dite, came to 
use the fig instead of the palm which it was int nuded to associate 
with that day. In certain districts, however, lig Sunday 
is more prominently identified with Mid- Lent Sunday and 
not Palm Sunday, and has been associated with ditferent 
customs, many of which have fallen into disu by some it has 
been held to be the Sunday of refreshment, from its connection 
with the miracle of feeding the five thousand, It has also been 
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called Indulgence Sunday, it being at one time a custom to set 
prisoners free on this day. Many of our picturesque old customs 
have long since fallen into disuse, while others are in danger in 


these busy days of passing away comparatively unnoticed. 


the Prussian Minister of Agriculture explained to the Dhet 
on Saturday that tl 
funds for planting elsewhere. Germany is having to face the 


Brought to book for selling the timber of the Griinewald, 
> 
1is was only done in order to provide 


veneral deforestation of the countries whence she draws her 
timber supplies. It is calculated by experts that that of the 
United States will not last more than another thirty years, and 
Canada is rapidly following in the steps of her neighbour. The 
other great urces of supply at the moment are Russia and 
Sweden, both of whichare cutting at a tremendous rate for export 
purposes. It would seem, therefore, that in Germany the same 
problem has arisen that we have tried to solve here. They are 
in a more favourable position for getting out of the difficulty, 
ince there must be much more land in Germany suitable tor 
timber-growing than there is in Great Britain. 

It must surely be obvious to the most elementary sense of 
justice that taxation, according to the existing scheme, falls in a 
way that is altogether iniquitous on those who are engaged in 
the good work of afforesting, that is to say, planting with timber 
trees, any considerable portion of their estate. it is work which 
entails a good deal of expense at the outset, and the ground thus 
planted is taken from other possible and immediately remunera- 
tive uses. This afforestation is in some sort a national benefit; it 
is, at least, far more likely to be of advantage, in any pecuniary 
way, to posterity than to the planter. Yet what is the immediate 
result, so far as he is concerned ? The ground as a consequence 
of the planting is estimated at an increased value. In accordance 
with that assessment taxes are at once advanced, and it is likely 
that the advance will be progressive with the growth of the 
timber, which may be reckoned to have an increasing value 
as it rises higher. But the effect on the exchequer of the man 
who has done this g 
ways. Money ts taken from him in the form of an increase in 
his taxation at the same time as he is expending money directly 


rood work for posterity is inequitable both 


in the cost of planting and indirectly in removing his afforested 
ground trom the area of that which he might otherwise be 
working at a profit. It is a hard case, which needs careful 
und prompt attention. 


Farmers will note with regret that according to the 
figures given by the Board of Agriculture more fresh milk, 
ream and preserved milk was imported into the United 
Kingdom from abroad in 1goS than in any year since 1g03. A 
large part of this increase was in cream, of which we 


imported 6,862cwt., of the value of £26,556. There was 
also a small increase in fresh milk and a large increase in 
preserved milk. The whole of the fresh milk imported came 


from France in the first three months of tgo8, and the 
demand is attributed to the scarcity of English milk at 
that time. The demand for fresh milk from abroad is spasmodic 
in character but that for cream is a great deal more _ per- 
manent. It remains steady throughout the year, and on 
the whole there does not seem to be any great increase. 
Most of the consignments came from France, Norway and 
Llolland, while small lots were received from Belgium, Germany 
and Denmark, and from Argentina. The separated milk 
comes from Holland, Norway and Belgium, and we get a 
considerable quantity of separated milk from Trance. As 
in the case of fresh milk, these imports were brought in chiefly 
in the early part of the year. 

Experience has proved, time and again, that we tread on 
dangerous ground when we try to interfere with Nature’s pro- 
cesses. It may be that, if means could be devised for the 
destruction of the dogtish that prey on many forms of fish-lite 
which have a great value as human food, we should find that we 
were killing creatures which act as a useful check on others even 
more destructive than themselves; but it is certain that, in 
the present stat: of the sentiment of the fishermen on the 
Cornish Coast, the man would be welcomed as a saviour who 
could come iorward with some feasible scheme for reducing the 
numbers of these small sharks. They have appeared in such 
quantities in those seas lately as to have ruined the mackerel- 
fishing, and in some places the drift-net-fishing is said to have 
been abandoned altogether, for the time at least, in consequence. 
lhe comparative failure of the fishing appears to be a fact 
beyond dispute, though perhaps it has not been proved to 
demonstration that it is directly due to the cause assigned, 





In our ‘*Correspondence” columns appears a letter from Mr. 
P. Jeffrey Mackie abundantly confirming the experience of 
Mr. Burn Murdoch, related in this paper a year or two ago, of the 
effect on the feeding of trout of spreading bundles of bracken on 
tve floor of the ponds or lakes in which they were kept. From 
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time to time we have had confirmatory evidence of the kind, and 
it seems that sufficient trial has now been made to enable us to 
affirm with certainty that the bracken provides a very valuable as 
well as a very simple and cheap means of furnishing the fish with 
food. Until such full trial had been reported we did not cre to 
draw marked attention to this device, for fear of causing disap- 
pointment in case of its ill-success. This, however, as it now 
appears, need not be feared, and many owners of trout ponds will 
be glad to know of the scheme and to follow it. It is wonderful 
how quickly the food supply is engendered. Mr. Mackie says 
that only a month after putting in the bracken bundles he lifted 
the stones by which he had weighted them down, and saw 
“millions of small insect-life, fresh-water snails and small fish.” 
Chess is a game full of surprises. A few weeks ago 
Mr. Lasker, in a match with the celebrated German player, 
Dr. Tarrasch, seemed to demonstrate beyond all question that 
he was the champion of the world; but since then an International 
tournament has been held, anda very young player has come 
out equal with him. The youth’s name is Rubinstein, and he 
isa Kussian. It has been known in chess circies that he is the 
most promising of the young veneration of players, but it was 
not thought probable that he was capable of hoiding his own 
with Lasker. Yet he not only won an equal number of games 
with the champion, but actually defeated him in their individual 
match. This in itself, though it established the fame of 
Rubinstein, is not a convincing proof that he is better than 
Lasker. In chess, the newcomer has always the opportunity 
of studying the weaknesses of the greater player, the best of 
whose games are in print. If a match were arranged between 
Lasker and Rubinstein, the betting would be considerably in 
favour of the former. 
THE TRUE ALLEGIANCE. 
Think ye, because I point no words 
\t his dear name, ye must? 
Your jeers are but untempered swords 
That snap at the first thrust; 
Nothing ye say can break my love; 
The burden of my song 
teats, all vour witless cries above; 
My Ning can do no wrong. 
What matter, if his words, to you 
Seemed lighter than the air? 
lor me at least his words were true, 
I know no words more fair; 
Once they were true, so evermore 
To me, as true, belong 
And live, retold in my heart’s core; 
My Ning can do no wrong. 
Get hence: vour voices trouble me. 
All vapour, and vague noise: 
Get hence: your importunity 
Shifts not my tranquil poise; 
For this I know, through all vour din, 
Love breaketh Reason’s thony, 
So saith my spirit from within, 
My Ning can do no wrong. 


The criminal statistics that have just been issued are by 
no means pleasant reading. They ‘show that whereas small 
offences are on the decrease, there is a large increase in 
the graver sorts of crime. The figures cover 1go7, and 
they show that this year was not only worse than its 
predecessor, but that the number of crimes committed in it were 
considerably above the average. It were, perhaps, flattery of 
the most plausible kind to assume that this apparent growth of 
crime is due to the increased vigilance of our police, and that very 
littie is now allowed to pass unperceived by them. On the 
contrary, it seems to be fairly evident that many offences are 
committed of which no cognisance is taken. Concealment has 
been rendered much easier by the extension of means of locomotion, 
especially in the big towns, where a criminal by means of a tube or 
electric train can get himself whisked toa distance of several miles 
from the scene of his exploits in a few minutes. The last year has 
been noticeable for the number of murders committed in London 
and its neighbourhood without the crimes having been brought 
home to anyone. The obvious moral is that though education 
may make the good better, it has the result upon the vicious of 
increasing their intelligence and enabling them to hide their 
tracks more effectually. 

We might go back a good many years in our recoliections 
without coming on a season which has pressed so heavily, in the 
later winter, on the hay supply. Luckily the pasturage was 
unusually good till a late date in the autumn, so that stock 
did not require the normal amount of artificially-stored food in 
the earlier winter months; but this saving has been more than 
counterbalanced by the later expense. We begin to be a little 
reminded of the condition in this respect of England in 1685 as 
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described by Macauiay in that remarkable chapter of his history. our forage supplies, we are never likely to revert to those 
xcept for game, no one ate fresh meat in winter. Stock was conditions, for we can now help out our own production from 
killed down to its minimum and the flesh salted for winter use oversea, especially from Canada; and we have also learned the 
about Martinmas, so that there should be as little as possible to use of roots, cake and so on for cattle-feeding. In the present 
keep alive through the cold months when no pasture was circumstances, it only shows what a fine amount of hay there 
growing. Whatever demands future winters may make on must be in the country that it should be so cheap. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD'S CENTENARY. 


O\ different from all other centenaries is that of and Bernard Barton, Cowell and Mrs. Kemble. It was part of 
Edward Fitzgerald! In most we have in abundance his character to cherish the young memory of them. Nothing that 
“the vulgar mass called work,” to use a _ telling Tennyson did in middle and old age could in bis opinion equal 
phrase ot 
Browning’s, Pe ae 


There is no tradition held in 
Great Britain with more 
tenacity than that of the 
industrious apprentice. But 
Fitzgerald was “an idler in 
the land.” A slim voluine 
holds ‘*the version done 
divinely well’’ and 
‘The Meadows in 
Spring” contains but a 
dozen stanzas, yet these are 
the only immortal bequests 
he has left in material form. 
They received no cordial 
welcome on their first ap- 
pearance. An editor kept 
the quatrains for two years, 
convinced that the public 


would not like them. And 
it did not. There was 
a time when you could 
vet the original edition 
on a penny barrow ! His 


other works are good and 
scholarly, but no more. 
Chey have not the little bit 
extra that makes all the 
difference between {ine talent 
and absolute genius. Yet no 
man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury holds a firmer piace in the 
affections of his countrymen 
than “Qld Fitz.’ In life 
he knit the mosi illustrious 
of his time to him in the 
bond of friendship. It did 
not matter how dissimilar 
they were. The shy, ner- 
vous, fastidious scholar had 
atlections of an tron tenacity. 
The exigent Carlyle found 
him so adequate that he 
laimed “a chamber in the 
wall” of his Suffolk home, 
and vowed that if Fitz- 
gerald would only get a cow 
that gave good milk and “a 
pony that can trot” he could 
rusticate with him not badly 
which was cordiality in- 
deed from the grim philo 
sopher of Chelsea. Tenny- 
son, who to him was the 
dearest of all the great 
writers of his time, has 
charmingly described “ Old 
Fitz’? within his “suburb 
grange ”’: 
Whom yet I see as there you sit 
Beneath your sheltering garden- 
tree, 
And while your doves about you 
flit, 
And plant on shoulder, hand, 
and knee, 
Or on your head their rosy feet, 
As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet, 
Let down to Peter at his prayers: 
Who live on milk end meal and 


grass. 





For all he had the same 
tender constancy— Thacke- 


ray and Spedding, Crabbe 4. Horsley Hinton. AN EAST COAST ESTUARY. Copyrign 
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Ake , a 


phy he would have 
deserved a monument —— 
lor the proof he gave at . Ca, We oak. - 

I WW it mbey be Ayer , 
eflected by husband Ay . ‘ 
ing energv,andapply J Ue: forthe, 
! it in th most J 
economi form. His Wek, ferns P 7 
health was so bad ? 
that he never could 

ork tor more than 
1 couple of hours a dav. Yet what a return he obtained 
r the wise u of this traction of his time! To any virtue 
t this kind Fitzverald could lay no claim whatever. Yet 
he was not born to luxury and idleness. His father was a 


inty squire who met with misfortune, but Fitzgerald saw enough 


1 his early years to feed the taste and love of old things which 
ufterwards distinguished him He was born inastately Jacobean 
eat Woodbridge, and his parents owned many fine things in 

he way of pictures, old china and tine plate. The most important 
») his education was his being sent to Cambridge, where 

he made friends who were to distinguish themselves in various 
ill of lit Phackeray was at Trinity with him and W. H. 
Lhompso ult wards to become the tamous Master of that 
college--and Frank Edgeworth, Allen and Groome. Charles 
bullen was also one of his fellow-students—the Charles Bullen 
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to whom Carlyle had been tutor, and who himself was one ot the 
most brilliant young men of his time. Frederick Maurice, John 
M. Kemble and James Spedding are names of his other college 
friends. The Tennysons were also his contemporaries, but he did 
not know them till afterwards. 

Mr. A. C. Benson gives a fine description of him as an under- 
He says: “ As might have been expected Fitzgerald 
earnest student. He pottered about, read such 
classical authors as he inked in a desuitory way ; occupied himself 
with water-colour drawing, music and poetry. He cared nothing 


~? 


vraduate. 


Was not an 


for the political and social aspirations which set his com- 
panions aglow; he walked, talked, strolled into his friends’ 
rooms; He 


had plenty of money, 


but no expensive 

tastes. His ward- 

' : Trarltly robe was in a per- 

Lb Yanrmayy- . petual condition — of 
, dilapidation, inso- 

ak 3 & /t9 ial that when his 

+4 j majestic mother 

S. i. rattled into Cam- 
; ; bridge, with her 

J 4 n/e yok Dura vellow _coach and 
four black horses, 


like a fairy queen,and 
sent a man-servant to 
acquaint Fitzgerald 
with her arrival, he 
had no boots in which 
A= taste Or Sr Lertek to attend het 
mons. There are two 
little pencil sketches 
of Fitzgerald as an 


sum- 


i = undergraduate, drawn 

Wet lhe at ormee, oro nanan, es 
possibly by Sped- 
ding, now in the 


possession of Mr. 
\ldis Wright, of great 
interest. In these 


‘ he appears as 

(Pb. | oe oe a tall, loosely 
sa oe built youth, carelessly 
dressed, with rathet 

full and prominent 

lips, of an ingenuous 

and pleasing aspect.” 


tt. 3 dune As a rule 
Ay,’ 4h ‘ A nothing is more fleet- 
bs A, 3 ing than a_ college 

. ahew a friendship; but for 
ELd. A d v friendship Fitz- 


verald had a genius, 
and while the feel- 
ings of others became 
colder when they 
went out into the 
world and formed 
new connections, his 
endured and in very 


many cases became 
more cordial. The 
student is the: fathe 


of the man, and at 
Trinity _‘Fitzgeraid 
showed plainly what 
he was to become. 
He not be a 
very student, 
but cultivated a taste 
already rendered fas- 
tidious by his reading 
in the classic authors, 
sketched, smoked 
and held — endless 
conversations. No doubt he had vast literaty ambitions, but the 
pressure that is behind so many of us was not felt by him. Who 
can tell what would have happened had he become poor? This 
was not so, however. His tastes were simple, he had more money 
than he needed, there seemed to be no particular reason why he 
should adopt a prolession in order to earn a livelihood, and so he 
began that leisurely drift through life which was to last to the 
end. For his place in the turmoil of existence became that of a 
spectator merely; an interested spectator, it 1s true, but still one 
who dwelt apart and saw go past him a pageant of which he did 
not forma part. lie belonged to the class indicated by the poet 
when he said, “They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
There are few men whose personality united so finely with 
the landscape in which they lived as did that of Fitzgerald 
with that East Coast of which he fond. The 


could 


( lose 


Was so 
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) l nb ist d if ind the muddy 
estuar " that quiet nd inconspicuous beauty which 
ve ‘ ! wn life. Hle loved not only the land but tts 
inhabitant There was no kindet il in the homely shire of 
Sullolk that ; The letter which we publish on another pag 


IN THE 


Pua REMAKING O| AN QJLI CsARDEN, 
11] ld order changeth, and it counts for something in 
i e days of starin red brick to be able still to re porce 
a snug reed roof » nearly has thatch become a 
relic of the venerable past. Hence the quaint old 
fashioned Sussex cottagre embowered in fine trees, its 
field ind { rambling varden, with tall Rhodode ndron hedye S, 
Ul unkempt and ramshackle, but with manifold possibilities, 
proved an attraction too strong to be resisted when it was 
discovered almost by accident as it stood empty in 1go2. Since 
then, t wrth «tle main line or th house and care n have 
changed but little, many alterations for the better have been 
made, and of these garden changes I have undertaken to give 
me account by way of suggestion to others who may be 
planning similar work. Until the attempt is made, however, it 1s 
not manifest how much more easy it ts to tell of any other 
arden than that of one’s own particular plot. In the one case it 
is p ible to give enuine expression to the pleasure of seeing 
plans worthily « wried out; in the other there is the lurking 
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is but one of many that show how ready he was to lend assistance 
Indeed, he could scarcely have lived without 
those informal but humble pensioners over whose fortunes hx 
watched with as much interest as he gave to the work of his 
illustrious friends. 


in case of need. 


GARDEN. 


down a fine tree simply because it has been ill-placed. There is 
probably nothing that an amateur gardener is more reluctant to 
use, or to permit to be used, than the saw and the pruning-knile. 
On the other hand, on entering upon a new abode, there are no 
old associations to hold us back, the overcrowding is often so 
obvious, the want of free air so oppressive, that we are tempted 
to make too clean a sweep of the existing growth—and some- 
times, when it is too late, have cause to regret our haste. There 
fore it is generally wise to wait a year before resorting to drastic 
measures of destruction. The all-important question of what is 
to be taken away being settied, however, the timely and regular 
use of the shears on that which is permanent cannot be urged 
too strongly, for experience teaches that it takes long—if indeed 
it can ever be done satisfactorily—to bring hedges or shrubs 
once more into pleasurable condition if they remain untouched 
while years slip by. 

KXthododendrons may be considered the feature of that part 
of our garden which lies nearest to the house. Some clumps of 
a free-flowering white variety are well placed, but the majority 





THE WALL 


sense of non-fulfilment of the ideal, which, while it lends spurs 
to further effort, is always humbling. Were it not for the fact 
that the alterations were planned and carried out under the super 
vision of Miss Jekyll, the kind and gracious friend to whose 
unrivalled art so many important gardens owe their quality, there 
would be little to record. To begin with, both house and garden 
were stifled by trees and masses of evergreen undergrowth, and 
the first problem to be solved was how much to cut away and 
thin without destroying the charm of distinctive character. 
Many of us are confronted with the same difficulty in taking 
possession of a country house with limited acreage of land where 
the immediate surroundings nave been allowed to run wild through 
neglect. The predicament is one which seldom occurs in large 
domains; but the genius of our forefathers, in ordinary matters of 
the kind, inclined almost invariably towards shelter and economy 
of space. Hence houses were built in the hollow rather than on 
h shy ground, and, regardless of after expansion, young trees were 
planted within a few feet of walls and windows. I[I:ven now we 
ire not wholly free from a tendency to this last mistake, which 
should never occur, for it is a cruel thing to be obliged to cut 


GARDEN. 


are of ponticum breed, and a fine sight in the all-too-short 
flowering season. The suggestion was meekly made that 
possibly there were too many of these ordinary Rhododendrons, 
but it was ruled by authority that, belonging, as they do, to the 
original making of the place, they should be fostered rather than 
removed. A verandah, thatched like the rest of the house, upon 
which French windows open, runs along the south front. From 
the wide gravel path facing it the grass formerly sloped away 
irregularly to the thick Rhododendron hedge, at least r8ft. in 
height, which forms the boundary in that direction... Some 
unnecessary flower-beds occupied the centre. The first altera- 
tion that was suggested was the levelling and relaying of this 
piece of grass—the only part of the garden always in view—and 
the building of a low retaining wall, with steps to connect the 
upper and lower levels. ‘The immense improvement effected by 
this simple change would hardly be credited. It added at once 
a meaning and purpose to the tiny scrap of home lawn 
which before were lacking, and gave it a certain dignity. 
Undoubtedly, we are fortunate in having a sandstone quarry at 
no great distance. Sandstone is comparatively cheap; but it is 
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A VIEW IN THE GARDEN. 


(1 has ws @ pretty feep previously smothered with Rhododendrons,) 


also somewhat friable, and a crumbling block here and there, 
especially on the steps, may have to be renewed from time to 
time, particularly when any mistake has been made in laying it. 
On account of its softness sandstone may not be the best for 
walling; but it tones well and answers very fairly. Besides, 
where it is possible, it is never wrong to use nivaterials at hand in 
the district. No other stone, for instance, would accord so well 
with the colouring of this country-side as the natural yellow 
sandstone of the locality. © The blocks, tilted slightly bac kwards 
according to the accepted dry-walling plan, were laid with wide 
interstices on a tolerably thick bed of garden soil, mortar being 
used only for the consolidation of the 
joints of the top course and in the 
setting of the steps. This top course, 
being higher by the depth of one bleck 
than the level of the walk, forms a 
low terrace, which can be embellished 
or not, as occasion suggests, with pots 
or tubs of plants in flower. Being a 
warm and sheltered spot, Sweet Peas 
and Catherine Mermet Roses, brought 
on slowly in an unheated Tomato-house, 
generally make an early appearance 
there. As soon as the wall was finished 
it was planted, and has become the 
home of divers Saxifrages and alpine 
plants, raised mostly from seeds 
gathered in rambles during many 
wanderings abroad; Erinus, dwarf 
Campanulas and the tiny Spanish Cress 
are taking possession of the steps, 
while wild Ferns have established 
themselves everywhere without human 
intervention, showing how quickly 
plants will find out the spot that suits 
them. For a bright autumn effect the 
Californian Zauschneria has been one 
of the greatest successes. As it is 
seldom treated as a wall-plant, it may 
be specially commended for a dry, 
sunny exposure. 

| had fain hoped that on this sunny 
wall some few of the hardier Mesembry- 
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colouring, might have been coaxed to make a lasting home, but out 
winter damp, aftet many trials, always prevailed against them. 
\utumn-struck cuttines, however, of many of the best pecies, 
saved under glass and planted out in the crevices in early spring, 
are almost dazzling in the summer morning sunshine. Dwellers 
on the seaboard of Devon al dl Cornwall should mak a 
speciality of these little-grown plants, which are never more full 


of flower than when hugeine and draping a wall almost within 


reach of the salt sea spray. \ narrow border at the foot of this 
low south wall has. strong clumps of Iris stylosa—that most 
precious of winter-flowering Irises. It takes some time to 
become established and to exhaust the richness of the soil in 
Which it finds itself. That process once accomplished, it flower 

apparently year after year without stint.  Fritillarias, white and 
chequered, early Gladiolus and various other bulbs make thi 
little wall-border gay during spring and early summet It isa 
happy thing in any garden to have such a border for bulbs, 


which need never be disturbed and is not) too much in 
view when they are out of flower. Some fine clumps of Lobelia 
fulgens overtop the wall with their glow of scarlet in late summer, 
and only require a heap of ashes to keep them safe from. the 
hardest frost--an average of 12d which we need expect, and 
that only occasionally, on this South-last Coast. ‘Vhe lawn itselt 
is not wholly without flowers. At the lower end, where it pir 

into shrubbery, the grass narrows into a pathway between a bed 
of China Roses on one side and changing summer occupants on 
the other. Passing between these beds we lose ourselves in a 
little maze of shady walks which lead to another part of th 
cvarden, ee Ae 


THe FLOWERING CURRAN 
TILE shrubs that are included under the above heading number among 
them some of our most ornamental subjects for the shrubbery during the rag 
months, and in addition to their free-llowering qualities they thrive well on 


poor soils, hence they may be vrown with success where many other shrubs 


would fail, Undoubtedly, the one that is best known is the Flower 
Currant proper (Ribes sanguineum), a native of California which was intro'luced 
to this country in 1826, It has rose-coloured flowers, which ar freely 
produced in’ pendulous clusters in April In this country it form 
a rather erect shrub some 6ft. high, the green, heart-shaped leaves beiny 
rather downy on the under-surlaces \ splendid variety of this havi 


deep red or almost scarlet flowers is known to botanists as Ribes atro 
sanguineum, and constitutes one of the most beautiful hardy flowering shru 

that we have in the spring. There is also a white-llowered variety, but this 
is not so strongly constituted as the two mentioned above and frequently dees 
without any apparent cause. Ribes aureum ts the Missouri or Buthtlo Currant, 
and is a native of North America It grows to about the same height as 
those named above, but has golden yellow b.ossoms. There is a variety of thi 


named aurantiacum, which, although it does not erow sv tall, produces its 


golden tlowers in vreater abundan¢ Both flower in) April or early May 
Among the ornamental Gooseberries, that known as Kibes speciosum is the 
best. It produces its bright scarlet and pendulous flowers in abundance 
during early spring, the blossoms much 1 embling som ol the maller 


flowered Fuchsias, hence it is frequently called the Fuchsia-flowered Goos 

berry ; it is excellent for training on a wall, and likes rather better soil than 
the Currants. Like the ordinary Guaseberry, its branches are protected by 
spines. Propagation of all these shrubs is easily effected by means of cuttings 
made from well-ripened shoots in the autumn and planted outdoors in rather 


sandy soil, Be Wee OB 





arthemums, so gloriously vivid in their A BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS NEWLY ALADE, 
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SPRING-GUN. 


BY 
WINIFRED SPURLING. 









” T is a mistake for women 

| to vo out with the 

guns they are an 
unmitigated nuisance,” said 
Uncle George. 

“ It depends on the woman,” said my father. 

This was the end of the argument they were having at 
breakfast this morning. I listened with an open mind, having 
had no experience in the matter then; but now I unreservedly 
agree with Uncle George. 

All the elder ones went off to play golf, and to lunch at the 
volf club for a bridge afternoon afterwards, so that I was left 
with the task of entertaming my cousin Meg. She is 
quite decent for a girl, so I told her that if she liked she 
could come out with me while 1 went shooting with my new 
spring-cun. 

She was awfully pleased and asked me what I was 
going to shoot. I said that one could never tell, but as | 
could hit the telegraph post from the dining-room window 
six times out of seven, with ordinary luck 1 ought to get a 
good bag; at any rate a plover or two with which to surprise 
them at dinner. 

As we walked along the lane | told her about a fellow at 
our school who has extraordinary luck when he goes out 
shooting. Once he nearly shot an eagle, and last holidays he 
shot a golden oriole. 

I do not think the morning can bea good time for shooting, 
for there were no plovers in the fields, only jackdaws, arrant 
cowards that do not give a fellow a chance of getting nea 
enough to aim.  <As for the small birds in the hedges, Meg 
was enough to scare the boldest of them away. After the first 
mile, when she followed me on tip-toe, in breathless silence, 
she began to chatter, and at last to sing “ Grey, green, 
crimson and gold.” When I asked her the meaning of the 
idiotic words, she waved her hands towards the hedge we had 
just passed. There were some lichen - covered hawthorns, 
a great bush of glossy green ivy, the bare red branches of a 
willow and gerse in bloom. Well, it was grey, green, crimson 
and gold; but there was no need to make a song about it. | 
remembered that she was a guest, therefore I only hinted as 
much to her. 

“It is the hope inside me that’s effervescing,” explained 
Meg. 

“ Well, if we could only stalk them in a quieter minner I 
also hope to shoot a bird; but it does not make me resemble 
vinger-beer,” said I. i 

“No, your hope is quite flat,” laughed the aggravating 
virl, 

We had come to a dip in the road, and she begar to skip down 
it, springing from one foot to the other. I did the same. It is a 
jolly way of going down hill, but ,it is not sport, and | was sorry 
that I had a gun over mv shoulder when I heard one of Green's 
farm-hands call out “ Hi! Master Dick, that’s a queer way to go 
shooting.” 

I] wonder if one of Uncle George’s women ever made him 
play the fool. I did feel an idiot. | stopped and looked over 
the hedge. The man was ploughing and a flock of seagulls 
followed him; they were pushing and fighting one another in their 
hurry to gobble up the grubs. Gulls are greedy creatures. | 
could have had some splendid shots at them, but | had had 
strict injunctions not to pot at seagulls, for they take a deal of 
killing. 

This was one of the many restrictions that made it 
hard to find anything to shoot. For instance, the great 
black rook on the telegraph wires eyed my gun without a 
tremor, and gave an impudent caw. It was just as though he 
had heard the words “ I'll see you something or the other if you 
Dring an old rook into the house; now mind, boy, you are not to 
touch one.” 






This was from one head of the 
house; the othe said, * Please do 
not shoot blackbirds, thrushes— or 
tits within half a mile of the 
garden; it would be so treacherous 
if they were the birds we feed.” Then, of course, it is caddish 
to kill a robin. Meg said wrens were to be exempt, because 
they were the wives of the robins. She insisted that she knew 
this for a fact. 

| said the fact must be an exceptional case, but, anyway, | 
did not want to killa wren; they have such jolly little cock-up 
tails. 

[ got a bit sick of such poor sport, for whenever I was 
just going to shoot at a bird on a twig it always was a 
robin. But the less we found to kill the more excited Meg 
grew. She kept peering into fields and calling, “ Quick, quick ! 
Here are some plovers!’’ when they were only starlings. 
Once she said a golden oriole was sitting on the top ol 
an ivy bush. It was a yellow-hammer, and it flew off and | 
missed it, 

At last I really did kill something. It was a sparrow ona 
stile. It toppled down stone dead. Meg clapped her hands and 
said, “ Well done! It was only a sparrow, and | have often 
killed them with stones ; but, still, I felt pleased, for it was the 
very first thing | had shot dead with a gun and it made a 
beginning. 

Meg was so proud of me, and never seemed to remember 


that there were such birds as piovers, that I thought she 
deserved to have the sparrow. I told her that cook would 
roast it for her. She laughed and talked all the way home, 
saying that she was hungry as a hunter, and we are hunters 
Dick, and it was lucky that the others were out, because 
we had both vot awfully muddy creeping along ditches and 
ploughed fields. 

We had early dinner all by ourselves. After we bad 
had meat and pudding fanny brought in a plate and put 
it in front of Meg, saying, “Cook has sent in this savoury 
for you, miss.” It was Fanny's grand name for the sparrow. 
It was looking very small, lying on its back on a square of 
toast. It smelt quite good; but Meg sat and stared at it. | 
said, “ Eat it up; sparrows are not at all bad eating-—slightly 
bitter, perhaps.” 

Meg slowly took up her knife and fork, then flung them 
down and rushed out of the room. When | found her’ she 
was in the lobby, with her head buried in Uncle George's 
mackintosh. I suppose she thought her tears would not burt 
that, for she was howling like mad. 

| asked her what on earth was the matter. Was she sick ? 
or had she cut herself ? 

She sobbed out, * No, but it is brutal to kill things.” 

“But you were as keen as mustard yourself that I should 
kill it,” I protested. 

Then she gave vent to another burst of tears, and said, 
“Yes, | know, but I did not think. I should not mind so 
much if it had not had legs; but when I saw the two poor 
little things sticking straight up into the air, and knew they 
would never go hop, hop, hopping any more, how could | 
help crying?” . 

The mackintosh must have been quite wet before she 
cheered up, and that was because I had the happy thought of 
suggesting a funeral. We put the corpse, toast and all, into an 
empty scented-soap box, and we buried it in the garden. Ilhere 
were not many flowers out then, but Meg found daisies on the 
lawn to make a wreath. The only other mourner was Sambo, 
the blackest of the kittens. Meg hugged him in her arms, while 
I patted the ground smooth. 

Sambo’s eyes gleamed—with tears, Meg said; but sub- 
me know it was 


g 
sequent events, which I kept to myself, made 
with greed. 








\lew half dinced back to the house, because she said a 
yn , epithet I think e meant epitaph) on the dead sparrow 
— 


is bubbling up into her head, and she must write it down 


Well! all's well that ends well, but certainly Uncle George 
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SMEW IN S 
SAW, a vy or two ce, asmew, which had been shot on the coast o 
Su TF t ist days of February It was a young male, 
i not atta 1 the full glory of the plumage assumed by the 
matur rake of this species when in its proper marital dress 
Betwu at 1utumn even the splendid male is under eclipse an 
issumes | male plumage. In full plumage there are few handsomer 
“ wi than smew cra , With its brilliant, snow-white fore and under 
feathering, its long, white satiny crest, with its under-patch of greenish black, 
lac bac um er, crescent-shaped black markings over the shoulders 
wing-fronts ri rrow beak is hooked at the tip and strongly serrated, 
hose of the merganser and goosander, birds to which the smew ts nearly 
lhe Phe | re plac far ba ind this bird is a very poor performer 
| 1, although not quite so helpless as the divers. 
BYGONE Day 
I n tol y old Sussex fowlers and naturalists that forty or fifty years 
wo it was not an u muon thing to secure a smew drake during winter in 
full pert ” 
Sirs pum 
l rice then foot 
i t bord vas ft t 
TT rm tha i Tt ’ 
Nowa y t 
preeuinnityre 1 male " v 


sAcreat rarityon tl 


South ¢ ist, and th 
ews mens that ar 
ecur une merely 
females or young 


males which hav net 
tamed full plumag 
What then has become 
{ the splendid males 
of the old days? Do 
tl y as sone pean 
suygest, keep luither 
out to sea, of do they 


berth alto 





ether to shores where 
they are pt to l 

much persecuted ? 
Personally, [ have not 
een a tull plum wed 
smew drake flor years 
on the English Coast; 
not, in fact, since the 
severe Januaryol i805 
The last time I saw 


one was on the Coast 
,) 


' ] 
of Morocco during the Medway & Kewreps] 


winter ol 1ygo3 
The smew, by the O G. Pike ON THE 
way, IS not only not 
1 common bird with us, but it is a very shy one to boot; and it is not 
impossible that the multitude of wildfowlers now to be found along our shore 
line during the winter season have contributed to the undoubted scarcity of 
these striking ducks at the present time. 
Some Nores ON THE SMEW 

The cry of the smew is short and harsh. Its flight is quick and silent, 

umd when it drops into the water it usually makes a short dive at once, 


probably by way of precaution rhis is an extremely alert and lively species, 


snd as it Is as Cautious as it is shy it is a somewhat difficult bird to approach. 


lis diving powers are extremely good, and having thus placed itsell beyond 
the range of gun-shot, it will take to its wings and seek safety elsewhere. 
Like many other ducks, however, it has the habit of returning sooner 
r later to the place where it was first seen Provincial English 


+, Or were, hun, White nun, vase wigeon and smee. 
In Germany, among local names are dwarf sawyer, white sawver, 
Ilungarian «diver, Khine diver, pied diver, ice king, weasel duck and 
litthe nun It is somewhat singular that, although a Northern bird, the smew 
s unknown in Iceland, Greenland, or even the Fardées, Nesting from 
Finnish Lapland eastward through Northern Russia and Siberia, its winter 
lisiribution is an extremely wile one. Not only are these birds found in the 
Mediterranean as far South as the coast of North Africa, but their migration 
extends as far East as Northern India, China and even Japan 
Although many of these duck direct their flight thus far across the world, 


others are content with a much shorter migration and a much colder 


climate, hus, as we know, smews—seldom in full male plumage— 
ar always found sparingly in winter about the coasts of Britain, 
pref rably on the eastern and southern shores. At the same season 


they are found in Germany, far inland, on the Bodensee and other 


waters, as well as on the Rhine and Muine. They occur also on the 
lakes of Switzerland, the Black Sea and the Caspian. Dr. Gatke, who, 
during his long and unrivalled observations at Heligoland, often witnessed 
immense assemblages of wildfowl of nearly every species, found the smew 
to be of extremely rare occurrence. i 


** Only now and again,” he says, ‘* after 
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prolonged frost, does one meet with a solitary female or young bird, which 
may be followed later by a pair of old males; and only on two occasions 
have as many as five or three been seen together A male in perfect 
plumage has only been shot here (Heligoland) once; but birds with rust- 
coloured heads have been killed on five or six occasions.” I confess that the 
smew, especially the magnificent litthe male, when in perfect plumage, 
has always had a very great attraction for me ; and if I were a collector ol 
specimens—which I am not—a pair of these curious and very interesting 
wildfowl would be among my most cherished possessions. 
DIRDS AND THE SNOW 

During the recent snowfall many of the small birds suffered, as usual, very 
severely. Thanks to a long succession of miid winters, thrushes, blackbirds 
ind other species have increased largely in numbers in the South of England— 
far too much for the pleasure and profit of fruit-growers and gardeners, A 
few hard winters, with spells of deep snow, would soon restore the balance 
for in hard weather, and especially during prolonged snow, the small birds 
perish in thousands, Even during the last ten days the avine bill of 
mortality must have been very heavy. Fieldfares and redwings, as usual, 
suffered severely. It was curious to note that, during the period of snow, 
larve numbers of thrushes on the South Coast betook themselves ‘to the sea- 
shore, and were to be seen feeding on periwinkles and other marine food 
found among the rocks. Not ail, however, had the smartness and good sense 
thus to avail themselves of a food supply ; for while many were to be seen 
so feeding, I no‘iced others, thrushes as well as fieldfares, sitting about dis- 
consolately in the snow, looking as woe-begone and starved as possible. 

POCHARDS AND ORNAMENTAL WATER. 

During the recent frost and snow a number of pochar ls visited for some 
days a piece of ornamental water which lies near a large town in East Sussex 
This water has been 
converted for some 
years past from an 
old decoy, which, up 
to the middle of the 
last century, was li 
working order, 
\lthough the water 
is now given over to 
ornamental fowl, wild 
duck and widgeon 
sull occasionally make 
incursions there. 
Pochards are, of 
course, much more 
of a. rarity. There 
are many much quieter 
and more secluded 
waters within easy 
reach of wildfowl in 
this part of Sussex, 
and itis a little dith 
cult to understand 
why these pochards 
should care to betake 
themselves to a lake 
in what ts nownothing 
more than an orna- 
mental garden in the 
suburbs of a town of 
more than 50,000 
inhabitants. One 
must suppose that the 
ancestors of these 
Copyright birds frequented this 
decoy during many 
centuries, and that instinct and tradition -have something to do with their 
preference for such a place. 


Tuk EGYPTIAN AND Spur-WinGe Gi 





ESE. 

\ friend of mine, while flight-shooting in East Anglia a short time 
since, bagged an Exgyptian goose Although the bird seemed as wild 
as if shot in its own native Africa, my friend has, happily, no illusions 
about it. All authorities on British birds seem to be agreed upon the 
fact that this species is not to be included in the’ British list 
Like the spur-wing goose, also an African, it is an introduced species, of 
which occasional specimens are shot in what is now practically the wild state. 
There can, of course, never be the same pleasure to the true sportsman and 
naturalist in securing such a trophy as if the bird had been a real wild-bred 
wancerer from a foreign land such, lor instance, as the magnificent snow- 
goose, which at rare intervals comes to us from North America in hard 
weather, The Egyptian goose has, I believe, never been identified in the 
feral state north of the Mediterranean, although there seems no real reason 
why these very handsome birds should not make their way into Europe. As 
for the spur-wing, a grand wild goose, familiar, like its Egyptian cousin, to 
many South African sportsmen, it seems to have been far less well known in 
this country. Mr. [foward Saunders states that this species was introduced 
into England before 1678, and that two examples—evidently escaped speci- 
mens——only have been killed. It occurs—in forms scarcely separable one 
from the other—widely in Africa, but has, apparently, never been killed wild 
out of that country. Naturalists have separated the spur-wing goose into 
four species: Plectropterus Riippetli, of Nor:h-East Africa; P. scioanus, of 
Shoa (Abyssinia); I. Gambensis, of Middle and South Africa; and P. 
N ger, of the South-East. These ere, in reality, merely local variations 
of one species. I have always the kiniliest recollections of the noble 
spur-wing goose when hunting big game in the Lake Nveami 
region, where water-fowl of many kinds were extraordinarily abundant, Not 
only was it a splendid sporting bird, when we were shooting on the wide- 


spread lagoons and lakes along the course of the Botletli River, but it was 





so much superior a table bird to the Egyptian goose, which was also 
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extremely abundant When living in one’s waggon, subsisting entirely on the 
big game we shot, the variation of a goose or duck was extr mely welcom 

ind, whenever we could afford the time, we paid visits to these spreading 
waters and took heavy toll of their denizens One wonders how the spur- 


wing came to be introduced to this country, so far back as the reign of 
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Charles II., and why one never sees living specimens of this splendid goose 
at the present day. These birds would be excellent additions to our 
ernamental waterfowl. They are, however, wild creatures, and might 
not be so easily susceptible of domestication as the Canada, China, 
and other species Ss 2 


MR. G. W. FITZWILLIAM’S HORSES AT MILTON. 


VERY year the subject of hunter-breeding becomes a 
matter for discussion. It seems as though the demand 
for hunters was always increasing and the supply 
diminishing. The price, too, goes up. Yet there is 
one thing about which we are all agreed—that hunter- 

breeding does not pay. A man may take it up as a hobby, o1 
he may try more or less successfully 
to breed horses for his own use in 
the hunting-field; but he will not, it 
au practical man, take up hunter- 
breeding in order to make money. I[*o1 
this there are three reasons: first, that 
vood farmers tend to occupy the best 
and, and that for land of bigh quality 
horses occupy too much space, and, 
moreover, foul the land more than 
other beasts. Then the market is un- 
certain, and prices for young horses 
are moderate. Last, and not leasi, no 
man can say tor certain if he wants to 
Lreed a hunter how to set about it. A 
hunter to make money must have 
blood, but he must also have power and 
substance. We can always obtain the 
first, often produce the second, but, 
alas, very rarely the due combination 
of power and quality of strength and 
pace appears in our paddocks. Worst 
of all, we cannot ever be quite certain 
of obtaining it. From time to time I 
have made studies in Country Liri 
of studs of well-known hunters from 
widely different hunting countries. — | 
hoped when I began that by the study 
of these horses, which are of necessity 
performers over a country, | should be 
able to work out some general prin 
ciples of hunter-breeding. These have 
been far fewer than I had hoped; but 
such as they are, | hope to give them in another article if the 
I:ditor will afford me space after the last of these studies has 
appeared. We have seen the type of horse which Su Samuel 
Scott and Mr. McNeill chose for the woods and_ pastures of 
Northamptonshire. Then we have depicted the sort with which 
Mr. Stanley bas ridden up to the tail of his flying pack of stag- 
peed to 


W, A. Rouch. 


hounds, which, so far as | know, hold the record for 


> 





My, A, Rou h 


LION: RIDDEN BY TWHkE MASTER. 


CROWNER: RIDDEN BY THE MASTER. 


this season—seven miles in 25min. after a straight-going hind 
being quite remarkable. Now I turn to two countric the 
Fitzwilliam and Lord Fitzwilliam’s—which must be called 
provincial, but which stand high for the hounds and _ horses 
employed to cross them. 1 have already written with a very 
genuine enthusiasm of the Milton pack. Mr. Fitzwillam’s 





Ce Pyright 


hounds have great resolution and dash and a dour determination 
which is a marked characteristic. Since! wrote the article I 
have lost no opportunity of studying the Milton-bred hounds. 
I have seen them in their work in other countries, and all | 
have noted of them in my diaries confirms the view I took of 
them. The Master of a pack like the Fitzwilliam has then the 
following points to consider in buying horses. His is a wide 

country, therefore horses must have 

stamina to endure long days and 
Phirty miles 
back to kennel was not unknown in 
the days of Lord Fitzwilliam and Jom 
Sebright. Doubtless the railway has 
modified this a little. Nevertheles it 
the Fitzwilliam is a country of long 
days and hard work. So, too, the woods 
are very hard on the 
horses and those of the whippers-in. 


travel long distances. 


huntsman’s 


lLlowever good a woodland huntsman 


n 
} 


may be, he has to do a lot of hard 
work to kill a fox in Bedford Purlieus 
or Stamford or Monk Woods, and 
there are several other almost equally 
\vain, 
the Fitzwilliam is a country which 
was once a grazing one, but is now to 


strong coverts in the country. 


a considerable extent under plough. 
Pasture is increasing, it is true, but 
many fields of stiff plough land remain. 
But the fences were 
restrain bullocks, and therefore mak 


} 
designed to 


great demands on a_ horse's strength 
and power of endurance. Altogether 
the Fitzwilliam country is hard on 
horses and no horse can possibly be 
too good for it. There are not, if we 
may judge by the list of members of 
the Hunters’ Improvement Sox lety 
living in this country, a great many 
hunter-breeders in the’ Fitzwilliam 
Hunt nowadays, and I fancy that not 


Copyright Nearly so many horses are bred there as 
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used to be fifty vears avo. \ few horses are bred at Milton, 
as will be seen from a study of the accompanying photo- 
yraphs, which are so selected as to enable us to study the 
horses almost as well as if we had them before us. 

lirst, then, let us take the Masters’s two weight-carriers. 
Hlere we have in the grey, Crowner and his stable companion, 
Lion, that forturate combination of quality at d power which 
we look for so often in vain. ‘That such horses are still bred 
the pictures in Country Lire have often shown us. If any- 
one could tell us how to breed horses of this stamp with any 
certainty, how grateful should we be! In the meantime, all 
we can say is that such horses can be found by expenditure 


of time and money. With these two we might say that 
ubstance was more obvious than quality until we saw them 
move. ‘Then sitting, as their rider must do, in the rigit 


place, with the sweep of the grand shoulders before him, we 
should cross a country with that sense of power and mastery 
which only a really powerful horse can give us when he has 
courage equal to his strength and is more than master of 
over-weight over a country. I would note Lion’s back, ribs, 
his great bone, the length of the forearm, and the powerful 
quarters to lift his rider over a fence, however rich the 
growth of blackthorn or deep and wide the ditch beyond. 
Ihe horse has, too, a look of sense about him, and | 
believe in intelligence whether in hound or hunter. If my 
readers have ever owned or ridden, as | have, a_ brilliant 
fool among horses, they will know why sense is a quality so 
dear to me in a hunter. Both horses have great depth 
through the girth and plenty of bone, and look as hard as 
though they would stay for ever and rejoice the heart of 
their grooms by nosing round the manger for the very 
last oat on their return from a hard day’s hunting. 

It has been already noted how hard-worked a huntsman’s 
horse must necessarily be in the Fitzwilliam country. If 
then we say of Rocket that Barnard has ridden him for 
seven seasons there seems little to add. Yet we are tempted 
to write of him that he suggests that, after all, the standard 
for a first-rate hunter has altered very little since the days of 
Nimrod. If we turn over the pagesof the Sporting Magazin 
of the twenties and thirties of the last century, we shall 
find among the admirable portraits of famous horses there 
engraved several animals of the type of Rocket. The fact 
is that such a horse fit and weil is sure to go to hounds in 
any age and over any country. From his sensible head to 


g 
his beautilully-modelled hunter-like quarters there is little 
to find fault with. This is the type of horse and no other 


| would ride if I could. His back, loins and ribs are 
splendid, and if his fore legs show work, they tell us also 
that he has stood it well. Seven seasons of Milton condi- 
tion and experience of the chase! What more can we want 
in any horse, but more particularly in one ridden by the 
huntsman, an animal which has to take care of his rider as 
well as of himself. For be the day bad or good, the scent 
strong or fluttering, the country easy or stiff, the huntsman’s 
eyes ought never to be off his pack. Nor need they while 
the huntsman has such a horse as Rocket to trust to. The 
other horse reminds us of the variety of the Fitzwilliam 
country. -Maroon is all quality, a fast horse, and suitable 
for the level ground, rough grass and flying fences which 
we find there. An old writer says that there is but little 
difference between the Pytchley and Fitzwilliam countries. 
Phis requires some qualification; but from Lilford to Kim- 
bolton lie some fine open stretches of country. Those who 
have looked at the portraits of the Fitzwilliam hounds which 
have already appeared will understand that a horse has to 
gallop to be with them when they run. Grass land increases 
every season in this Hunt, and though it is easier to jump 
from grass than from plouga, yet the presence of cattle in 
the fields causes the farmers to look after their fences more 
carefully, and hounds run faster over turf. But with 
Maroon, with his length from hip to hock, his easy and 
elegant forehand and his great back and loins, it must be as 
easy to bound from one enclosure to another as to stride 
across the pastures. As a first whipper-in’s duties differ 
from those of a huntsman, so should the horse he ought to 
ride. The huntsman must go as fast as the hounds, allowing 
lor the opportunities for easing his horse which come to him 
almost in proportion to his proximity to the pack. But the 
first whipper-in must go as fast as the fox and faster than 
the hounds, or, it would be more correct to say, he must 
be able to reach any given point sooner than hounds ot 
fox. He need not be a showy rider, but he must be a 
bold one, for he may have to get forward to an open earth 
or reach the heads of a section of eager hounds running 
at full speed on a new scent. Much depends on the 
quickness, tact and sense of the whipper-in. Probably in 
one way or another his horse does more galloping and 
jumping than any other in the field. Gibbons, Mr. Fitz- 
william’s first whipper-in, has been some seasons with the 
Milton Hunt, and he will allow that, if he has done much 
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wood work, he owes something to the excellent horses, of 
which two, Craven and Middleton, are here portrayed for 
us. Both are hunters with pace, and likely to stay in the 
wet weather when in the shires of Northampton and 
Huntingdon hounds run hardest and a horse has most to do. 
Great depth and shoulders to get one out of a tight place 
and a turn of speed in his horses make a whipper-in’s place 
delightful to a sportsman; easy it can never be if he does 
his duty. ‘The second whipper-in is ex-officio a light-weight. 
Second horsemen rise to be whippers-in, and a good second 
horseman must needs acquire some of the finer arts of riding, 
so that when promoted to whipper-irn he is able to bring 
on tail hounds from a big covert, and to do ‘what he is 
told and go where he is bid quickly and intelligently. The 
two home-bred horses by Old Coin, which Thompson, Mr. 
litzwilliam’s second whipper-in, has to ride look like going 
anywhere and at any pace. Affluence looks like winning a 
race; speed is written all over her. “These are both young 
horses (five years old), and with steady work and careful 
riding should grow and thicken into horses of size and scope. 
They, like their rider, nave youth and promise on their side. 
A Hunt servant’s life is a pleasant one if he is well mounted. 
Indeed, we seldom hear of one of these men exchanging the 
life ror any other unless he is forced to do it by circum 
stances or his own fault. The Fitzwilliam Hunt is, and 
always has been, a hard-riding Hunt. How many Masters 
of Hounds have in their undergraduate days trained overt 
from Cambridge to have a day with the Fitzwilliam under 
one or other of the long and tamous series of huntsmen Ss , : - . : 
of whom Sebright Cartes in Slims tenet tienes tn Guano. The W. A. Rouch IFFLUENCE?: 5 VR OLD BY OLD COIN. Copyright 
field, too, has included some thrusters, such as the noted 
Ilugh Boar, who when hounds brought him home, said that 
he had come so fast, he did not know where he was until he 
saw his old mother. But the two most notable men who 
have ridden to these hounds in recent days were Alec 
Goodman, who rode three successive winners in one day at 
Market Harborough in 1863, and the late Duke ot Devon- 
shire. Their exploits are commemorated in the Fitzwilliam 
Hunt Poem thus: 





What men go the best when they all go so well, 
Frank Gordon and Alec the steeplechase swell. 
And again: 
The Hartington Minister comes to the front, 
In the House he says yes when he means that he won't; 
But show me the fence that he can’t and he don’t 
Get o’er with the hounds in the morning. 
| confess that till 1 read the above lines I did not know 
that the late Duke of Devonshire was ever a hunting man; 
but if he was, we may be sure he rode straigit. X. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF =. 
SALMO N- FISHING. 


N all games it is necessary to have fixed rules laid down, 
without the enforcement of which they could not be 
carried on. ‘There have to be umpires, judges, referees 
and what not. Some sports necessitate the like con- aOR 7 = : 
ditions; but the more sportsmanslike the sport and, W. A. Rowh MIDDLETON: Ist WHIPPERIN’S HORSE. 

therefore, the sportsmen, the less are any fixed rules needed 

to govern them. In the sports ungoverned by written rules, 
however, owing, it may be, to lack of proper feeling, to the 
temperament of the individual or, maybe, to ignorance, 
occasions arise, happily not often, which provoke discord and 
quarrels almost internecine. And of such is salmon-fishing. 
Difficulties occur with the rods opposite. If the water ts 
so big that it is impossible to reach the middle from eithe: 
side, none of the following rules applies, eCXx¢ ept where boats 
are used; only, presumably, you will not fish in front of 
your own friends ex« ept by request. 

The object of all the rules of etiquette is to minimise 
the friction between the enemies on opposite sides. Given 
a salmon pool, the first rod in the pool is entitled to fish 
it down first. If the person has already begun fishing, the 
pool is his; if he or his gillie in his presence has laid 
down his rod by the water-side, and he is ready to begin 
lishing, it is his likewise. In either case you must wait until 
he has fished down a reasonable distance, and then begin 
behind him so as not to interfere with him. He on his 
part must move down a step at leasi, some say a yard., after 
each throw. If he does not do so, trouble is likely to brew. 
Probably the safest thing when one is getting near him is to 
reel up and stifle any slight resentment or pity one may feel for 
him. He may have a difficulty in throwing; he may not be 
nimble of foot. Otherwise words must be spoken. He may 
ask you to go in frontof him. He may, as once occurred in 
the writer’s presence, say: ‘* You may go anywhere you like, 
to the Devil for all I care.” To that my friend replied that 
“the rule of fishing——-” He was interrupted by the words, Rouch READY MONEY: 5 YR. OLD BY OLD COLN, — >opyrisht 
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‘“‘] have forgotten more about fishing than you ever knew.” 
lhere m iy have been an elt nent of truth in this, but my friend’s 
re] ler was not unhappy. He said: ‘* You seem, sir, to have 
forgo } nething else, and that is how to behave like a 
gentieman.”’ After that we went home, as, I fancy, did the sally 
lhere iv be a question as to where the pool ends, or it 
may be a very long pool, in which case one is allowed to fish in 
front of the man who has already started; but he must be given 
a wide margin, boyds. at least, and even then it is nicer to begin 
behind him, and the chances are at least as good. If there are 
two rods already in a p on one side, a rod on the opposite side 
to them may disregard the second rod and begin fishing at a 
reasonable distance behind the first rod; at any rate, in front ol 
the second rod. ‘The worst thing you can do in salmon-fishing 
is to send a gillie in to fish bait close in front of a fly-fisher on 
the other side. lo do so yourself is bad enough, but to send in 
i gillie—(Gaood Heavens A well-conducted gillie allows pre 
dence to gentlemen on the other side. It is usual and courteous 
when fishing bait oneself to request the fly fisher opposite to go 
in front of one. It is more courteous not to fish bait at all. If 
the person opposite in the same pool hooks a fish, you must reel 
up at once, lest you hook i ine or another fish and the 
lines and tishes become entangled ; and you must wait till he has 
vot his tish out, or lost it, and then allow him to continue 
from the spot where he hooked it. If he catches two or three 
more, you will not do much fishing yourself unless you go to 
some other pool; but you probably will not do so.  Boat-fishing 


hould never be indulged in if it 1s possible to wade. Nothing 1s 


more tryinys to the teelings than what 1s termed a revatta on the 


SKYE TERRIER. 


THE 


=a. «68 

any, ol 

thie ex 

isting 

breeds 

of dogs can su 
pass the skye 


terrier in intelli- 
gence, taithtulne 
and in the numer 
ous attributes 
which contribute 
to make up the 
pe riect comy| anion 
and friend of man. 
He Is not sO 
popular as might 
be ex pet ted, lor 
his nature is shy 
and sensitive, and 
he does not take 
readily to 
Strangers. lo 
itone lor this, 
h rwever, he has 
pecial qualities 7. Fall 
which, to those 

who study and understand him, place him on a pedestal above 
his fellows. So fascinating do | consider the Skye, that, from 
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keeping for many years one or two of them as pets only, I 
have now become the proud possessor ota fair-sized kennel, 
which gives me plenty of hard work and at the same time plenty ot 
pleasure. The original wild instinct that years of careful breeding 
never has, and never will, eliminate, is still there and always will 


be there. ‘The extreme shyness and suspiciousness manifested 
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other side. But there are places where it is necessary and right. 
In boating, aun anchor must never be placed beyond the middle 
of the stream as it appears at summer level; it should not lie 
even near it; a generous margin should be allowed. The water 
should be harassed as little as possible. Never must you throw 
from a boat in towards your own bank; and hooking up your 
minnow on the opposite side is not done in the best society. It 
lavs you open to reproach and is evidence of bad fishing. 
Keeping the above rules in mind, if you must boat, you must, 
but it is a pity. 

In salmon rivers containing pike, pike-fishers using bait 
should give precedence to salmon-fishers using the fly; and 
pike-fishers should, as far as their knowledge will allow them, 
fish in the pike water in preference to the salmon pools, more 
especially if they wish to catch pike. Of fishermen who use the 
minnow for trout in salmon pools in rivers where a salmon 
licence is necessary, it is impossible to treat here. Modern 
research on the subject has not, up to the present, produced any 
data sufficiently definite to enable an opinion to be formed, 
except that they will probably be broken. 

In conclusion, let it be said that it is usual, as with all 
fishermen, to pass the time of day with the enemy opposite, 
to ask, “ Have ye had any luck?” and make remarks of a 
like nature. A good speaking voice is required for such efforts ; 
but if the enemy is able to gather the gist of your speech, it will 
tendas arule toa good understanding, to the conversion of an 
enemy into a rival, or even a friend, and make the observance 
of the rules of etiquette and the fishing itself a pleasure to 


both parties. Ww. F. &. 


towards strangers 
is a legacy lett him 
from bygone times, 
and, so far from 
detracting from his 
merits, has the 
advantage of mak- 
ing him a_ bette 
guard and com- 
panion when kept 
for that purpose 
than almost any 
other breed. He 
doesnot lack brains 
and can be trained 
to anything, from 
tricks of all kinds 
to any sort ol 
sport. His sinuous 
body, being 
capable of great 
powers of com 
pression, enables 
him to get through 
apertures which 
would puzzlea fair- 
sized cat. Though 
not a fighter for fizhting’s sake, he will, if interfered with, hold 
his own against most comers. That the Skye terrier possesses 
a charm all his own, is not to be denied by those who have 
studied this intensely interesting breed, and he only requires to 
be better known to be appreciated at his true worth. He is 
certainly jealous in disposition, attaching himself solely to the 
household to which he belongs and. to his master and mistress, 
in most cases preferring his mistress. His first idea is to guard 
the inmates of the house against all intruders, and from 
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his jealous temperament he is peculiarly fitted for this task, 
as he will allow no one to enter without active remonstrance. 
He will generally singie out one of the family, most 
commonly the mistress, as his own particular care, watching for 
her return should she leave him, or mounting guard over anything 
of which she may have given him charge during her absence 
from the house. [| have in my mind at this moment an unusual 
instance of devotion to children on the part of a Skye terrier 
belonging to a friend of mine. He is a small cream-coloured 
dog, a handsome little fellow, long and low, and were it not for a 
faulty ear migbt, from his rather rare colour, win fame on the 
show-bench. The children, of 
whom there are three, two 
boys of eight and ten and 
a baby of eighteen months, 
are in this case his_ special 
care. Ile evinces the greatest 
interest in the daily game 
of football or lawn tennis, 
watching the bail with the 
greatest eagerness and always 
retrieving it when required. 
Nevertheless, the baby is his 
chief delight and chum, and no 
matter what that baby does to 
him, Master Skye submits with 
good = grace, and woe-betide 
anyone who interferes while 
King Baby remains in his 
charge. He is also devoted to J 
his mistress, who in her turn es 
idolises him and makes his 
welfare her daily thought. The 
master of the house he merely 
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troubled with much coat. Ten minutes’ brushing every day wit!) 
a brush damped in a pint of water in which a teaspoonful of 
Jeyes’ fluid has been put, is quite sufficient to prevent the growth 
of a big packet and keep the dog sweet and wholesome. It is 
also possible to keep the long hair on the feet clipped, which, 
though it rather spoils the appearance, saves much trouble, and 
places the Skye on the level of his more moderately-clothed 
brethren. 

° I do not see how even a big coat can affect the Skye’ 
sporting propensities; they are still there in common with 
other terriers, and exist in even a more marked devree in 
this breed. In my own kennel, 
where the dogs are kept for 
show, and where I have not 
the means of teaching them 
to hunt either fur or feather, 
the instinct is there, and i 
freely manifested in every one 
of them when they go out with 
me on the road, fortunately, 
they are readily trained, for 
neither fur nor feather escape 
unnoticed under their keen 
noses. Their sight, too, is 
wonderfully piercing, in spite of 
the heavy fall of hair over the 
eyes. Not far from here exist 
two remarkably good examples 
of the real sporting Skye, both 
from my own kennels. One, a 
drop-eared dog, a prize-winner, 
given to some friends, and upon 
whom lavish affection is be 
stowed, earns fame and glory by 


tolerates as he does the rest 7. Fail. STR RODERICK. Copyright the extraordinary number of rats 


of the household. 

Much disagreement exists on the subject of the modern Skye 
terrier. Many are the controversies raised about him; what he 
should be and what he should not be is freely and heatedly dis- 
cussed. His long coat is by some objected to as being detrimental 
to sport, causing him to appear in the light of a lapdog and 
bringing dirt and mud into the house. To this | would answer 
that, if the Skye’s coat be long, so is the Clydesdale’s, 
the Yorkshire’s and the poodle’s ; the two latter breeds are fairly 
popular, and so would be, I fancy, the first-named were it better 
known and good specimens more easily procured. Skyes living 
indoors, as a rule, unless kept for show purposes, are not vsually 


he nightly kills ina neighbouring 
farmyard. Another, belonging to the local policeman, and much 
beloved, is as good a vermin-killer as anyone could wish, beside 
being a capital house-dog and a performer of many tricks. Regular 
exercise is beneficial for all dogs, though the Skye can do with 
less than most breeds. My own dogs are daily galloped on larg: 
grass runs, and the muscie they develop is quite surprising. 
Their short legs and long bodies present a curious and uncanny 
appearance as they bound over the grass, attaining a swiftne 
that can scarcely be credited by anyone who has not seen them at 
exercise. In conclusion, | should like to say they require no more 
attention than many other breeds. Acnes WILMER. 
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PETITORPE'S — wide preading, double - quadrangles 
manor house mw a capital example of how suc 

ive generations, adding and altering in the stvle of 

them day, can produce a composite but not) an 
mcongruous whole. It is far from beme a homeo 

yeneous piece of architecture indeed, there are one or two 

wners Where the Gothic antl the Classic jostle each other 

almost uncomfortably: but, withal. it yroups pleasantly. Its 

diversitie are interesting, because in them so much history 

may be read It may exhibit a fot-fourri of four centuries, 
it may sceandalise the purist in art, and yet it. i perhay 
more human and more sympathetic than many much more 
co-ordinate and synchronous houses, such as its greater neigh 


bour, Burleigh, and its lesser neighbour, Lilford. \pethorpe 
is a preturesque Northamptonshire village of stone-built and 


stone-tiled houses t a few miles south of Stamlord amid the 
rich, low-lving meads through which the Willow Brook flows 
on its way to join the Nene River beyond Fotheringhay. The 


manor formed part of the ancient demesne of the Crown, and 
under Hlenry III. it was granted, at a fee farm rent of Sto 
per annum, to Ralph Brito. It passed through various hands 
before we find it, when the fifteenth century was closing, in 
possession of Sir Guy Wolston, a sheriff of the county and th 
holder of several office under the Crown. <As the west side 
of the mam quadrangle at Apethorpe, including the old hall, and 


the north side as far as the gateway still bear full evidence of 


—_s = - 





their origin in Henry Vil.’s time, it is probable that Sir Guy was 


the origina! builder of the house, though it is possible that it does 
not date till the time of his son-in-law, Thomas Empson, on whom 
id= oon his daughter, Etheldreda, Sir Guy settled Apethorpe. 
Vhomas was the son and heir of Richard Empson, Ilenry VII.’s 
unpopular Minister and owner of Easton Neston and other great 
Northamptonshire estates. He built the old house at Easton 
Neston, and may well have found the money for his son Thomas 
to build Apethorpe. But with the death of Henry VII. came 
the fall of the Empsons. The father died on Tower Hill in 1510, 
and the son was impoverished. He and his wife sold Apethorpe 
in 1515 to Henry Keble, citizen and grocer of London and 
merchant of the staple; another merchant of the staple, Richard 
lermor, becoming, a few years later, owner of Easton Neston, 
which had been restored to Thomas Empson after his father’s 
attainder and death. ‘The buildings, which surround three sides of 
Apethorpe’s base court (the fourth side is occupied by the orangery, 
which screens it from the garden), belong to the short period of 
its ownership by the Keble family. In 1543 Henry Keble’s 
grandson, Lord Mountjoy, sold the manor to Henry VIIL., 
and when Edward VI. succeeded it was granted to the Princess 


Elizabeth. This grant, however, was shortly rescinded, and 
Apethorpe. mn 1550; became the possession ot Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whose descendants retained it until tgo4. Thomas 


Mildmay, Sir \Valter’s father, was connected with such men as 
Sir Thomas Pope and Lord Williams in the business of the 
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t ar was 

( ner tor rece ng the 

render and auditor of the Court of 

\ugmentation, wl was established 

153 lor tr ng the estates ol 

ch they were deprived He did not 

‘ i py] nities and became 

ery h. Ile obtained | cx estat 

and built Moulsham, near Chelmsford. | 
t didi t.h wever, pa to Walter, who , 

his fourth and youngest son and 

ul to make h own way ip the world. 


On leaving Christ's College, Cambridge, 
received an appointment in the Court 





of Augmentation under his father, and 
en it was reconstituted in 1545 he 
became one of its two surveyors-general. 
Ili und judgment in business matters, 
ind his financial ability, gave him other 
ofhees under Edward VI., and he had | 
his reward in grants of land, especially ' 
in Northamptonshire. So necessary an 
authority was he on all matters con 
nected with money and the causes of 
its rise and fall in value, that even his 
well-known Calvinism did not preclude 
| employment under Queen = Mary. 
\When her sister succeeded he became 
Treasurer of the Household and, in Copyright IN THE FORECOURT. ‘“*COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
1566, Chancellor of the I:xchequer, 
in which office he proved a kind of prudent and considerate she did not like his Calvinism, and when he founded Emmanuel 
Empson, able to fill the depleted exchequer without incurring College in Cambridge she accused him of erecting a puritan 





APETHORPE IN 1721: FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


unpopularity. Ile was a favourite with Elizabeth, and foundation. He had, however, a manner which allowed him to 
Sovereign and Minister ever exchanged New Year's gifts. But do disagreeable things without giving offence, so much so that 


though it was he who prepared the 
evidence which brought the Duke of 
Norfolk’s head to the block in 1572, 
that peer gave him “rich jewels ” aftet 
his condemnation. His arduous and 
continued work as a Minister of the 
Crown kept him much in London; but 
he seems to have spent his leisure at 
Apethorpe, whence some of his letters 
are dated. He in great measure left 
the house as he found it and only 
made small alterations and additions. 
He may have added the end bays to 
the Henry VII. side of the quadrangl 
He certainly added, or reconstructed, 
the western end of the side which 
looks south on to the garden and on 
the first floor of which is the principal 
suite of apartments. The chimney- 
piece in what is now the dining-room 
bears his arms and initials and the 
date 1562. In the central panel is an 
inscription which illustrates this motto, 
“Virtute non Vi,” and assures the 
reader that virtue makes us men, 
but force makes us beasts. The 
good lines and_= restrained Italian 
scrolls of this mantel-piece remind 
us of like work at Lacock Abbey, 
es carried out a little earlier by Sir 
itl hal THE OLD DOVECOTE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” William Sharington, whose daughter 
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T/1h: VAI GARDEN HOUSE 

LSir Wa n \ll the ceilings and the other mantel 

thi te of rooms are more florid, and were the work 

f Si Walt rit m-in-law, Francis Fane. Sir Walter's 
ind, however, ts again seen in the chimney-piece and screen of 
old hall, still probably used by him as the most important 

! n of the house, and not rving, aS in more recent times, as 
thre vants’ hall. Sir Walter died in 1589 and was succeeded by 
on Anthony. \s a lad at Cambridge he had delivered an 
ration ith much in 1594 when Elizabeth was so 
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THE WESTERN TERRACE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
In middle lite he 
His cold, ungenial tempera- 
ment, however, does not seem to have fitted such employment, 
especially at the Court of the genial Henry of Navarre. Si 
\nthony went as Ambassador to Paris in 1596, and we are told 


that the next year King Henry ordered him out of his chamber 


spl ndidly entertained at King’s College. 
one of that Queen’s diplomatists. 


Was 


and threatened to strike him, so annoyed was he with his 
manners. Yet Chamberlain writes to Carleton—who was a 
member of Sir Anthony's staff at the Embassy that “he 
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hath ever hewed himself an honourable fast frend where 
he found vertue and desert.” \nd certainly if the French 
King liked him little, the English King enjoyed both his 
company and his entertainments. When, in the spring of 
1603, James I. was on his way from Scotland to London to 
mount the throne which Elizabeth’s death had left vacant, 
Lurleigh LTlouse and Hinchingbrook were among the houses 
where he lay, and passing from one to the other he dined at 
Apethorpe \ tract, printed in the same year that this Royal 
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TERRACE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

progress took place, tells us that here: “The tables were newly 
covered with costly banquets wherein everything that was most 
delitious for taste, prooved more delicate by the Arte that made it 
seeme beauteous to the eye; the Lady of the house being oneof the 
most excellent Confectioners in England, though I confesse many 
honourable women very expert.” The dinner over, Sir Anthony 
presented a gallant Barbary horse and a very rich saddle with 
furniture suitable thereto to the pleased monarch, who before 
long returned to make a more lengthened stay. He was there 
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for three days in 1605 and again in 1612, while his visit in 1614 
is set down as the occasion when he first cast eyes on his great 
friend and favourite. Bridges, in his “ History of Northampton- there was a strong party at Court anxious to hasten his fall and 
shire,” would have us believe that it was when James was at bring in a successor devoted to its interests. There 1s no 
Apethorpe in 1603 that he “ first took notice of Villiers afterwards \pethorpe was chosen as the 


But he was back at the time of James’s 1614 visit to Ape thorpe. 
Robert Carr’s period of favour was clearly drawing to a close, and 


actual contemporary record that 
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SIR WALTER MILDMAY’S MANTEL-PIECE IN THE ROOM NOW USED AS Tilk DINING-ROOM. 
created Duke of Buckingham.” As a matter of fact, George place where young Villiers’s charms 
Villiers was at that time a boy of eleven at school at Billesdon, 
near his father’s Leicestershire seat of Brooksby. Two years 
later his father died and he lived with his mother, learning dancing appointed cup-bearer and was fully established 
and fencing and the other accomplishments of a courtier. lor esteem. If he, indeed, was at Apethorrpe, 
such, France was the finishing school, and thither he went in 1610. 


vere paraded before the 
sensitive King, but the intimacy was not long alterwards treated 


as a well-known fact, and three months later he was certainly 


in the roval 
he was probably there 
under the wing of Francis Fane, already Sir Anthony Mildmay’s 
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n law, and three years later his successor in the possession 
ot the estate \s early as 15ga, Carleton, still in Paris though 
Sir Anthony bal re juished his uncongenial post, hears from 
I p it ** the match is concluded for Younge Vane with 
the daughter ” of the late Ambassador. \fter the marriage the 
yroom evidently became an habitué at Apethorpe, and he 
had licence to kill buck in Rockingham Forest in 1612. Apethorpe, 
it must be remembered, was originally part of this royal hunting- 


round, and it was the hunting which attracted the King thither, 
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On the occasion of the 1614 visit he had previously sent down “his 
dogs that went the ordinary Progress,” while he had himself first 
gone to Gravesend tospeed his brother-in-law Christian of Denmark 
on his way home, and had thence hurried to Northamptonshire. 
When Francis lane had succeeded to Apethorpe he became 
a lreutenant of the forest and was granted much Crown timber 
therefrom to new-build and enlarge the house “for the more 
commodious entertainment of his Majesty and his company at 
his repair into those parts for his princely recreation there.” 
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The Fanes are one of the many families whose greatness in 
the seventeenth century required the Heralds to find them an 
eleventh century ancestor. We therefore hear of a Howel ap 
Vane seated in Monmouthshire in eariy times, and whose 
descendant was knighted at Poictiers. Modern research, how- 
ever, makes them spring from one Henry a Vane, of a Kentish 
yeoman family, who was chamberlain to Humphrey Duke of 
Buckingham at his castle of Tonbridge. This was the Duke 
who fell at the battle of Northampton in 1460. His Tonbridge 
chamberlain had died three 
years previously and had lett 
ason, John, whose status was 
still that of yeoman. In 
the next veneration, however, 
Richard Fane—this was now 
the more usual _ spelling 
blossoms out as a gentleman, 
He is of Tudeley in Kent, is 
four times on the roll for sheriff 
and dies in 1541 seized ol 
manors and lands in eleven 
parishes. His grandson began 
life by endangering the family 
position, but he lived to con- 
firm and heighten it. Thomas 
l'ane, as a lad, was implicated 
in the \W yatt rebellion of 1554 
and lay a while under sentence 
of death. Ile was, however, 
sufficiently inconsiderable — to 
be amony the throng of the 
pardoned, a few leaders only 
suffering with Lady Jane Grey, 
who had been the innocent 
cause of the rising. Pitying 
his youth, Mary soon ordered 
lane’s release, and he thus 
lived to be knighted at Dover 
in 1573 and to make a brilliant 
match. His marriage’ with 
Mary Nevill, heiress to the 
sixth Lord Abergavenny, not 
only brought Mereworth into 
the family, but largely raised 
it in the social scale, and 
enabled his son [rancis to 
obtain, later on, the Westmore- 
land earldom, which had been 
forfeited by Charles Nevill’s 
attainder in 1571. ‘This was 
nine years betore the birth of 
lrancis lane, 
under-graduate at the college 
founded in 1585 by Sir Walter 
Mildmay, whose grand- 
daughter he married when he 
was twenty. He was already 
in possession of his father’s 
estates, and in 1617 he suc- 
ceeded to those of Sit Anthony 
Mildmay. Though Mereworth 
remained the family place of 
burial and often of residence, 
Sir Francis he had been 
knighted at the coronation of 
James I.—-very greatly enlarged 
and altered Apethorpe. He 
gave it, in fact, despite later 
Palladian features, the |aco- 
bean stamp which it still bears. 
The position of the Tudor 
gateway in the middle of the 
north side of the quadrangle 
seems to imply the existence 
of a four-sided court as early 
as the time of the Wolston 
occupation. But there are no 
remaining signs of any east or 
south sides of that date. <A 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” portion of the south side was, 
as we have seen, built by Sir 
Walter Mildmay, but the larger part of it and the whole of the 
east side are clearly the work of Sir Francis Fane, who completed 
the building and set up the date, 1623, a few months before he 
was created an Earl. The date is in the centre of the fagade 
of his eastern building, which looks on to the quadrangle. 
It is just above the coat of arms, from which the three gauntlets 
of Fane are absent. Sir Francis does not seem to have been 
proud of his paternal ancestry, and preferred drawing attention 
to his Nevill blood. On the great monument in Apethorpe 
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who became an 
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Church which he erected to the memory of his father-in-law, 
Sir Anthony, he describes himself as “sonne and heire to 
the rt honble Mary Neville,” and makes no reference whatevei 
to his having ever possessed a father, whose name his mother 
bore until the barony of Despencer came to her by the fiat 
of King James in 1604 that this title borne by her father 
should go to heirs general and that of Abergavenny to heirs 
male. The east side of Apethorpe was designed essentially asa 
screen. The entrance, in Sir Francis’s time and for long after- 
wards, was by the north gateway. The east elevation of the 
east side opened on to “the gravel garden,” surrounded by a 
wall, and having garden-houses at its angles. ‘There is record 
of garden-making at Apethorpe in 1598 under Sir Anthony 
Mildmay, and if this “ gravel garden”’ was part of that lay out, 
it must have borne some resemblance to the surviving forecourt 
garden at Montacute, which dates from this time. A view taken 
In 1721, which is preserved in the [british Museum, and is here 
reproduced, is rather too indefinite and sket« hy to enable us to 
say with certainty whether this garden 
dates from the reign of Elizabeth or 
that of Anne. It rather looks as if it 
was a work of the earlier age modified 
later, when other garden works were 
certainly undertaken. In any case, there 
Was at this point enough amenity of 
outlook for Sir Francis to form his 
ground floor asa double arcaded loggia, 
one half looking on to the garden and 
the other into the quadrangle, a divid 
ing wall being erected between. Such 
an arrangement is shown in the old 
plan given in the “ Victoria History” 
of Northamptonshire, and the east 
arcading appears in the 1721 sketch. 
but the arrangement is now different. 
lo the east one archway alone is left, 
that under the porch and serving for 
the front door. On the west side the 
arcade remains, but it is glazed in a 
not very happy manner, and the space 
forms a hall, one end of which is here 
illustrated. Between its finely-designed 
and dignified doorways stands the statue 
of King James, of which the original 
position was in the centre of the south side of the quadrangle. 
(pen arcades were then very usual — we find them, fot 
instance, at Hatfield, Condover and Aston, all houses of Jacobean 
date, and they are seldom absent from any of John Thorpe’s 
designs. but at Apethorpe it was certainly not a convenient 
piece of planning, as it precluded indoor access on the ground 
floor from the south to the north side of the house. This was, 
however, possible on the first floor, where the long gallery 
stretches its great length. Above it, again, are attics lit by 
windows in the curved and stepped gables. Such gables were 
largely used at this time in the neighbourhood of Apethorpe, and 
we find very similar ones at Kirby, dating from [Elizabeth's 
reign, and at Rushton and Lilford, where the work is a few 
years later than the time when Francis Fane was building 
at Apethorpe. He did not confine this form of gable to his 
own additions, but added them, with their accompanying 
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parapets and finials, to the ‘Tudor elevation. No doubt they 


were also present on the south side before its Pailadian refacin 

in the eighteenth century. But of such later development 

as well as of the fine interiors added by Sir Francis, the 
account must be deferred till next week, when a further set 
of illustrations will be given. ¥ 


PERFECTION & DECAY. 
4 4 4 A we / 4 4a . 
HE appearance of the fourth part of Mr. Percy Macquoid’ 
book on English furniture—‘t A History of English 
Furniture,” Part IV. (Laurence and Bullen) —brings 
that carefully-considered and tinely-produced work to a 
close. he author, however, has not quite carri d out 
his original project. That “evolution” to which he reters and 
attributes so much has not proved so docile as he at first 
imagined, and has led him to halt at unexpected places and take 
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excursions down unmapped bye-path Perhaps it was that the 
artistic depravity which fell upon Sheraton and his teliow 
furniture designers after the nineteenth century opened terrified 
Mr. Macquoid, and he very properly preferred to saunter through 
the much-varied and always Interesting region of the eighteenth 


century rather than keep his face set towards that desert of 
weeds called out ‘empire Period.” Tlowever that may be, 
the fourth part of his book is no longer called “ The 
Composite Age,” nor does it deal merely with the fifty 
vears which ended in_ 1820. It bears the name of “The 
\ge of Satin-wood,” and opens with a chapter on Jacquet 
furniture. Lacquer became fashionable before the seventeent 


century closed, and as such it receives attention in “ The Age of 
Walnut.” = It was first introduced from Japan by the Dutch, and 
with panels from that country a few rooms were wainscotted. 
Mr. Macquoid quotes Celia Fiennes to show there was such an 
one at Hampton Court, but he does not 
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REACK LACOUER COMMODE CHEST OF DRAWERS (BADMINTON ). minence until George Ill. was king 





mention the fine example which sur 
vives at Oulton Hall in Cheshire 
Then “japanning ” became a European 


art, and was even practised at young 
ladies’ schools. Lacquered furniture of 
Dutch make cam mto vovue with 


William II1., but the native maker 


followed suit, and much vood English 
furniture of the kind was produced 
during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, which assorted well with the 
“Chinese” mode of which Johnson, 
Lock, Halfpenny and Chippendale 
were all exponents. We have no 
better surviving example than the 
Chinese room at Badminton, the con 
tents of which Mr. Macquoid illu 

trates so fully. It is a complete 
eX imple of the style, and date from 
the later years of the third Duke of 
Beaufort, who died in 1745, or tl 

early years of his succe f. The 
walls are hung with a Chinese pape 

The bed, commode, dres ing table nd 
chairs are lacquered. J it looking 
glass over the fireplace has a China 
man sitting under a pagoda. William 
Chambers, who did not come into pro- 
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d Chinese leanings with his classic taste. But the forme: 

dno place in the decorative conceptions of his greater and 

re influential ntemporary, Robert Adam, and it is with the 

of the ition betwee Robert Adam and Thoma 

( ppendale that Mr. Maequoid deals most largely. Of some ofl 
ture ck ned by Adam and carried out by Chippendale 

tions W en luding a fac-simile of the bill sent in 

t n the third part. Phat was at Nostell Priory. Now 
piece riven to a like collection at another great 
Yorkshire seat, Harewood Tlouse Its owner, in the earlier years 
(seorge IL L., was Edwin Lascelles, who had a great West Indian 
ne and spent it royally Carr of York built his house and 

in ol ne a wation of the bed and subsidiary rooms. 
But the suit f entertaining apartments was put entirely 
fobert A wands for its decoration and furnishing. 


Of the latter, 
perhaps the most 
remarkable speci 
mens are in. the 
dining-room. Most 
of Robert Adam’ 
furniture work de 
pe nds for its effect 
upon its inlay, and 
is marked by an 
abse nce ot any 
raised ornament, 
even escutcheons 
being often nm 
serted and handle 
absent. Lut the 
Harewood sicle 
boa d, pede stal 
and wine-coolers, 
dating from 1770, 
are rich in. brass 
mountings. Phe 
surtace ts of rose 
wood with simple, 
broad tulipwood 
banding. On it 
are applied scrolls, 
masques and gat 
lands of metal in 
high relief and of 
such exquisite de 
sign and finish that 
Mr. Maecquoid 
does not hesitate 
to declare that: 
“the modelling of 
these mountings Is 
3 large and full 
of spirit, that it 
even surpasses in 
style the work ol 
the contemporary 
lrenchman, Gou 
thiére.”” In what 
was the State bed 
room but is now a 
private sitting 
room is another 
set in the more 
usual Adam 
manner and repre 
senting inlay work 
at its very best. 
The writing com 
mode “is tine in 
colour and execu 
tion; the introduc 
tion of the black 
oval panels on the 
BLACK LACOUER CORNER CHINA-CASE. writing - flap and 
cupboard door, 
nlaid with a recumbent figure and classical urn, are very 
effective, and the brilliant green of the surrounding inlay 
forms a beautiful contrast to the golden satin-wood ground,” 





Satin-wood forms the ground veneer of all this set which appears 
n the accounts under the year 1773; so that this wood 
as evidently in use by this time. For the next thirty years 
it was in full vogue and was largely employed by Chippendale, 
tleppelwhite and Sheraton for their finer furniture. It was at 
first accompanied with inlay, but the skill needed for the choice, 
use and manipulation of the various woods, colours and forms of 
this inlay, and for the modelling and shading of the figures, urns 
ind other objects by means of burning, was very great, and the 
emptation to replace it by painting was irresistible. Many 
t hand totally incapable of approaching the inlaid work at 
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llarewood 
could paint 
erace ful 


This facile 
prettiness 
was, no doubt, 
one of the 
causes of the 
decay that 
followed. It 
was easy to 
overdo this 
kind of work, 
ind for the 
sake ot 
ariety, to 
allow it to run 
into illegiti 
mate chan 
nels. N ot 
merely the 
inlay it soug it 
to supe rsede, 
but all other 
forms of de 
coration and 
kinds of ma 
terial could be 
cleverly — por 
trayed, and 
thus marbles, 
cameos, 
\\ edgw ood 


panels, Sévres 





plaques,s et 
amid ribboned 
varlands of 


PAINTED BEECHWOOD CHATR. 


roses or imitation brass mounts, appeared under the artist's brush 
to the delight of an age that admired work done “in so masterly 
a manner as to deceive the beholder.” It was under Sheraton 
that the extreme of pretty elegance and perfection ol 
technique were reached, and that the degringolade began. 
We get a vivid impression of this ‘ evolution” if we 
follow the course of chairs during the latter part of 
George I11.’s reign. There is at first a wonderful finish and 
lightness of touch, but “design in the backs of chairs was sacri 
ficed to delicacy and eccentricity of line; real originality 
disappeared, and in the strengthless curves and fineness of the 
perpendicular ribs that take the form of slender columns all 
sentiment of movement was lost. . . . in many instances 
chairs give the impression that they would break to pieces if 


sat upon, but in spite of this fragile appearance, the construction 





SATIN-WOOD PAINTED BOOKCASE. 
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was so admirable, the wood so well chosen, that they have 
remained perfectly sound and_practical.”’ The reaction 
against this reserve of both form and material came, but 
was accompanied with a_ strange coarsening, not to Say 
aberration, of the asthetic sense. This is most noticeable in 
Sheraton’s later designs, “* where in seeking for originality he lost 
ail sense of tradition and propriety, and where griffins, eagles, 
lion’s paws and cornucopia in combination with tortuous curves 
replaced the simple, quiet and perfect lines of his earlier style. 
hese fantastic motives, confined principally to designs for sofas, 
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tables and chairs, were probably the effect of a mind worn out by 
the disappointment of losing influence on a public that was 
rapidly becoming meretricious in taste and insensible to simple 
beauty.” It is to be hoped that we are now getting back to 
better things, and that our affection for what is good in the past 
will lead to the general encouragement of those furniture 
designers, of whom we have a notable kand, who, while basing 
their methods upon the rock of tradition and good taste, seek to 
put something of their own nature and their generation's needs 
into their products. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

MONG writers of the first rank there are always a few 
who are unsatisfied with the convention of their time 
and strive with might and main to seek new forms. 
A Mr. Wells casts torward into the illimitable future, 
and Mr. Henry Newboit, in his The New June (Black- 

wood), returns to the limited past. His energy is directed 
towards the discovery of a new style of historical novel. 
To understand his work we have to bear in mind what 
has been done with the historical. Its father was Si 
Walter Scott, who was at his best in “Ivanhoe,” a 
hook that deals with many things touched upon in The 
New June. The “Wizard” had an understanding of history 
that would compare favourably with that of any man of his 
time. Yet he was in no way solicitous about the presentation 
of minute facts, and trusted for his effect mainly to his 
adherence to human nature. It was of less importance 
to him that his King Richard should be a_ personage 
who would—to use the language of a chemist—react to the 
documents of the time than that he should be an authentic human 
being. He gave more scope to imagination than to study. His 
immediate successors and imitators dealt largely in mannerisms. 
They often had recourse to such openings as: “ On a lowering 
winter night two weary travellers might have been seen picking 
their way,” etc. They revelled in such phrases as “ Ha! Caitiff,” 
“A flagon of thy best,” and, generally speaking, the dialect 
of Sir Whilom Eftsoons. But they  travestied _ history 
and misinterpreted its characters. Later still, we had 
a school that might be traced through R.L.S. to Dumas, 
who tried for pure romance and disdained the annalist. 
This culminated in Mr. Stanley Weyman and a few others, 
whose material consisted of a fine woman, two rivals for het 
hand, an old inn with a courtyard and a fight or two. For a 
time the recipe answered splendidly. Edition after edition slipped 
nimbly through the press. But it “ made the judicious grieve,” 
and even the most hardened and least fastidious, after being thrilled 
over and over and over again, began to say to themselves that of 
all things—even of romantic stories—-satiety comes at last. A 
writer hke Mr. Newbolt found it impossible to walk in a groove 
so deeply trodden, and hence the initiation of a style of which 
the book before us is a sample. It is the outcome of a fine 
ambition. Of what does the book consist? Fact or fancy? 
An imaginary tale with a framework of history, or history itself 
slightly gilded with fancy? To any such question Mr. Newbolt 
bids the object of his dedication to reply that “the analyst's 
report shows a very large proportion of solid matter.” He 
adds that: 

Of ali the characters in the story, Margaret Ingleby is the only one I 
have invented, that the History of England has nowhere been tampered with, 
and that Heraldry and Genealogy will be found strictly correct. 


It is, however, a far cry back to the fourteenth century, and 
all the books ot heraldry and genealogy, the chronicles, account 
books, charters, poems, do not of themselves give life to the 
period. At the end imagination has to be called in. Without it, 
serf and knight and lord and Jady are only dim, dead figures. 
Even in our day, when everything about everybody gets into the 
newspapers, it is by no means easy to decipher the true characters 
of those who guide national affairs. The task of Mr. Newbolt 
has been like that of a biologist called upon to reconstruct an 
extinct animal from a single bone. But it is one in which he 
delights : 

I am restrained by a perhaps exaggerated respect for those who have 
once lived the life and berne the names of men. The past is for me no box 
of puppets; the faces I see in it have eyes; the limbs that stride and dance 
on my stage are moved, as it seems to me, not by my will, but by their own. 
I write of them not so much to make a story as to puzzie oul a secret, 

[he reader of this book will do well to keep the last sentence of 
this quotation in mind. Mr. Newbolt’s aim is not so much to 
make a story as to puzzle out a secret. One more clue to the 
author’s method must be laid hold of. As asort of general motto 
to the book, he quotes a saying of Professor Bryce to the effect 
that the genuine historian must look at the past as though it were 
the present. Mr. Newbolt applies the doctrine very literally. His 


young knights have the manners, speak the language and use the 
catchwords of twentieth century youths who have just emerged 
from Oxford or Cambridge. His women are those to be met 
with in society now. The day of Sir Whilom Eftsoons is over, 
but not much can be said for filling its place with the passing 
jargon of the twentieth century. In Mr. Newbolt’s description of 
a fourteenth century tournament the characters use language 
such as might have been heard at last year’s Harrow and Eton 
match. Hedoes not hesitate to carry the schoolboys’ slang back to 
the time of Richard. * When a rot sets in” belongs, let us hope, to 
a jargon at least as ephemeral as that of the Dandies. A few lines 
forward the phrase “decent fellows” occurs in acontext that gives 
“decent” its slang meaning. ‘*Good man!” might have been 
exclaimed at any time, but as used it is a phrase of the moment. 
Here is a very modern passage indeed : 

‘“* IT know,” he said,—*tl know I’m not fit to fasten your galoshes, 
Roger, but hope must count for something, and I'd give my whole bag of 
bones to see how de Roye looks Vother way up.” 

Che association of fourteenth century and galoshes is irresistible. 
The description of the jousting is that of a matter-of-fact reporter: 

Baskerville lest to Boucicaut ; Stapleton drew with Sempy; Scott tried 
the same champion and unhelmed him at the second course, but was himself 
rolled headlong at the third, Ihese were but chickens, and expectation rose 
higher when a full-fledged cock of the game rode out to meet de Roye, This 
was Sir John Arundel, a well-known dancing man and always vood for a 
song ; but his popularity did not rest only upon his socia! gifts, for he rode 
straight and hard. Of his five courses four were brilliant, and he parted on 


even terms 


Any method is entitled to be judged by its success, but here we 
do not find the interest of the tournament is enhanced. On the 
contrary, the account is dull. Mr. Newbolt scorns the methods 
by which Scott made us pant breathlessly at the lists at Ashly 
de-la-Zouch. Nor can fault-finding cease with the language. 
The intricate politics of the reign of Richard II. are not easily 
comprehended, and the evolution of the story is through a maze. 
Not until he is nearing the end does the reader feel that bis 
attention is gripped and held. The scenes at Mount Grace are 
as fine as the author has conceived. The inner life of the 
cloister, not the external act of the Carthusians only, but their 
aspirations, dreams and hopes are set forth with exquisite 
and touching sympathy. Here Mr. Newbolt is at his best, 
though as we write the words there come to mind a thousand 
passages of pure and perfect English .a sense of gratitude 
for the fine workmanship exerted from first to last. In 
conclusion, we desire to say that this is a great and 
worthy experiment. It is an appeal to the most cultivated 
and fastidious readers. Many will read this book in days to 
come for its patient yet brilliant exposition of a phase of life in 
England at the end of the fourteenth century. We hope Mr. 
Newbolt will write a companion volume. This one tells us of the 
King and his nobles and ot lives of great men of the Court. It makes 
no attempt to depict the masses who also were shaping the national 
destinies. There is surely material enough extant for a study 
of those whose names appear in no genealogical table o1 
book of heraldry. Poverty never was more interesting. We 
hope that Mr. Newbolt is sufficiently enamoured of the period to 
give us next time a tale of villeins and mendicants, friars and 
pardoners, of life on the glebe and the manor. 
MR GALSWORTHY AS A DRAMATIST 


Plays: The Silver Box: Joy: Strife, by John Galsworthy, 
(Duckworth. ) 


THOSE who are fresh from a visit to Sf#i/e at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre will not think it amiss that the author should bring his 
plays into a bound volume Hitherto he has been chiefly known as 
a novelist, but we are greatly mistaken if his bid for fame as a 
dramatist does not yield a success greater even than was achieved 
by ** The Country House.” Itisvery ditt ultto drawanexact distinction between 
a genius for novel-writing and a dramatic genius. But that there isa difference 
all experience goes to show. Nearly every great novelist has tried his hand at 


writing plays and failed. Who reads Fielding’s dramas to-day ?- Or who thinks 
of Sir Walter Scott as of one who tried to write for the theatre? The truth 
seems to be that the novelist is, as he has been called, an epic poet who 


writes in prose, and the art of stringing a narrative together differs materially 
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rt r tio ‘ s t es ot ail 
f I t ' va ) at it matter 
I ' r ¢ t is, we fin tha Mr. Gralsworthy as a 
\ we ; vict ; to m iway with him il is there 
! ‘ r : t nab pint fainst his aiversaries at aimost any 
Wh to wri raw thi ) thiarit " nus to disappear. 
No ar i po-.s V v 1 ' c roversial than that which is 
sen tor . It repr nis ti nending warlar vetween Capital and 
Labour, that is to say, veen t ric ind t poor, and th yattle takes 
or { rolon str which b n October and does not end till 
I rary 
l vithor h is Capital incaruate in John Anthony, chairman 
tt lr utha Tin Works, and in David Roberts | has incarnated 
ee ' rhe ram s th strugel of t two for the mastery 
Bott rt hem ur Isiasts ad ¢£ ay to make rave sacrilices 
' order oO ‘ nplish their nd The stakes of th capitalist 
t wealth and = th luxuri that weaith brings; th of the labour 
ur , ted by the words hu rer ilferinyg, starvation In th body of 
' " ndinti i oo th ’ there 18 that desire lor Compromise that 
<treme measur » t t int nd the aged chairman its thrown 
ver y : t tor i ott ' i t im mat r retu to 
‘ t remist t Piis is t ilo nd iti ” mut with 
' uu rl ra rist yf t it t Mer Galsworthy has 
ry | tha " Te) i ‘ » ma nen rise abov 
' rcumsta 1 ro luce laughter nd merriment at the most 
mm ind] in the most kpect la Ile rather follows the 
| i " 1 i vic roe iif " rim and sordid, with little to break its 
stony ol sa sand worry \nd he 1s a most conscientious artist who never 
arit il that he does not ul stivi ] rh sthe reacting ro this book, or the 
“ f | plays is a intell tal exerci rather than a rest of 
ment { t ' t repare | to think and feel and, we might 
‘ . u ra t volume is assuredly not for him The satis 
) hat it \ is th ) ing a man of great sincerity and power 
” those theuit tuations which so often ar in the social 
) iV 
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Fonts and Font Covers, \iy I: Bond Ilenry Frowde.) 
\il DONDS 0 m fonts and font covers comes close upon his book on 
aller , and another, on pews and bench ils, is promised 
tly We congratu Mr. Bond on hi vrgy and we thoroughly 
pin ile an njov the result Ilis arrangement is always scientific, his d 
cr " ming and his mode of illustrat convincing, Other books and 
Hany monosraphs there 1 n on fonts, but they have merely included 
" itial or haphazard ions Mr. Bond tells us of nearly 
i © tonts and illustrat wer 400 Tie illustrations, too, are photographie 
' ! t unl therelore their Correctness may e relied upon, whereas tite 
meray in Messrs. Simpson and Coom S exe nt volumes of hall a century 
wo are beautiiully done, but do not carry conviction as to all their details 
lr Bond deal with th evolution of the font from early 
(Christian times il inaly the various forms, and materials 
tl fi fon tll) =oren mn in England ilver, wood, 
wick and lead, besides those of the customary stone of the early 
version into fonts of other obj s, such as Koman columns and altars or 
Sakon Crosses More olten the latter are used as the ies of the fonts and 
” very occasionally hollowed it to form the font itself; but by this use a 
onsiderable number of good examples of Runic sculpture have been preserved 
I feeling towards fonts has always been conservative and anti-iconoclastic 
to an extent quite unusu il in church fittings, and even the modern ** restorer 
ts fairly respectiul in his attitud Yet, when the Kentish church of St. Nicholas- 


Wade was restored in 1578 the old lead font was melted down, while at 
lia beach in Northants ‘tin 1860 a new font was set up; and the ancient 
mt was solemniy inter beneath the church floor, whereupon another font, 
yet more ancient, was discovered; this was re-interred ; and now this parish 
has the proud distinction of being the only one on record which is definitely 
known to have buried two ancient fonts.” On the whole, however, the 


troyer, under Ww 


e 


er tithe he described himsell, has used restraint, and 


our island can show a quite sple ndid series of fonts of every shape, character 


wd age from the eleventh century till to-day. OF the scarce pre-Conquest type 
the most interesting is the Deerhurst font, the early spiral pattern on which has 
led some authorities to pla it in the ninth century But the accompanying 

roilwork makes so early a date very doubtlul With the advent of the 
Norman we spring into an era of both quantity and q tality Phere are tully 
eV y examples illustrated in Mr. Bond’s book, and they show the great 
variety of torm and ornamentation which was developed within the. strict 
limits of this one style Many are pictorial, representing scenes out of Holy 
Writ, of which th vaptism of Christ is often chosen as the most apt. Of this 
subject there is a fine example at Lenton, a suburb of Nottingham Phe 
font is a great solid cube of stone, without a base, out of which ts scooped a 
juatre-foil bow The whole surface of the sides is carved, There is a 
louble tier of arcading, of which the smaller upper tier contains angels, while 
the lower one, besides the Bapti«m, has also a representation of the raising of 
Lazarus Tie square typ raised on four corner columns and one central one 
is frequent Ot these there is a notable group in North-West Norfolk—aof 


which that of Toltrees is, perhaps, primus infer pares—which Mr. Bond rightly 





scribes as ** the work of a great, unknown original genius.” When we pass 


on to the fift nth century the same county again asserts its pre-eminence 
Not only are the fonts themselves magnificent, but the font covers, 
some of whic have survived, are surprisingly elaborate examples of 
woodwork, The fonts are ren ‘rally set on reat Cary “d and stepped 
platforms, and their usual octagon shape offered eight panels to the 
irtist Che administration of th Seven sacraments is one ol his favourite 
seri of subjects, for figure sculpture, which hal dropped out of fashion in fonts 
lier the twell century, Was revived in the filteenth to such extent that the 
vl t owl were often covered with saints and angels, evangelists and 
fathers of the « rch Ot font covers the finest East Anglian example ts 
perha it Ulferd. So splendid is it that even Dowsing, the Suttolk tc noclast, 
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had to be enthusiastic and praise the “glorious cover over the font like a 
Pope’s triple crown, a pelican on the top picking its breast and all gilt over 


with gold.” It is one of the miny that take the form of a towering tabernacle 


of openwork tracery. The niches were filled with figures, now removed, 
and the colour scheme was gorgeous. Such covers dep:nded from a chain 
fixed to a beam or bracket, and rested on, or, by a pulley, were raised up 
from, the font rim Among the other types enumerated by Mr. Bond is the 


ufjet shape, woere the woodwork forms a cupboard entirely enclosing the 
font from the floor upwards Such are to be found in Norfolk and Suffolk 
but the most interesting example is at Swimbridge in Devonshire, for it has 


magnificent panels of Kenaissance scrollwork in that [Italian manner which 


obtained under Henry VIII Ihe triumph of the Renaissance an‘ of classic 
models gave us many beautiful fonts such as those of the Wren perio in the 
City churches Unfortunately, these have been anathema to the neo-Gothic 
restorer, and many have been discarded Mr. Bond relates how the delicately 


beautiful white marble classic font which that generous and enlightened 
churchman Bishop Cosin placed in Durham Cathedral when he repaired and 
refitted it after the wreckage which the Commonwealth wrought, has been 
turned out and has found an asylum in Pittington churca ** Durham now 
boasts of a pseudo-Norman font of the well-known mid-Victorian brand,” 
Mr. Bond is not only a careful chronicler, he is also a just and fearless 
critic 1. 





A NATIONAL GARDEN, 
The Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, by W. J. Bean. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. (Cassell and Co ) 


f 


>! recently-published books cenceras the Roval 


ONE of the most interesting 
Gardens, Kew, and is named as above, It is written by Mr. W. J. Bean, the 
Assistant-Curttor, with an intro!uction by one who has achieved much for 
this beautiful place, the late Director, Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. The Royal 
Gardens are, apart from their great charm, a botanical and scientific centre 
of the highest importance, and of the 3,000,000 peopie who visit these 


300 acres by the Tinames-side annually, few are awar: of the great work in 


the field of botany that is quietly pursued to the benefit of our own land and 
bevond the seas. The writer has been frequently asked the object of the 
plain, spacious building on the right-hand side of the Green, near the 


entrance-gates ; that is the famous herbarium, containing one of the most 


complete dried collections of plants in existence. The first chapter opens 
with the early history of the village of Kew, and then there are chapter 
on Richmond Lodge and Gardens and Kew House. These we pass over 
but in the notes on ** Kew Under George IIL.” it is interesting to learn 
that, soon after the King occupied Kew House and its grounds, William 
Cobbett was employed as an under-gardener. Cobbett says: ‘*I had 


always been fond of beautiful gardens, and a gentleman who had 
just come from the King’s gardens at Kew gave me such a description 
of them as made me instantly resolve to work in these gardens. The nex 
morning | set off with no clothes except those above my back, and with 
thirteen half pence in my pocket Che singularity of my dress, the 
simplicity of my manner, my conficence and lively air, and doubtless his own 
compassion besides, induced the gardener, who was a Scotsman (Aiton) to 
vive me victuals, find me lodgings, and set me to work, And it was during 
this period that I was at Kew that the present King [William IV.] laughed at 
the oldness of my dress while I was sweeping the grass-plot round the foot of 
the Pagoda.” A familiar tree in many gardens is the Chile pine or monkey 
puzzle (Araucaria imbricata), and this was introduced to Kew during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. We are not certatn that this tree has 
proved an unmixed blessing; it is a disappointing tree, disliking smoke, and 
even when away trom it has the unfortunate characteristic of dying 
gradually from the lower branches, a plant creeping paralysis, so to say, 
which the ingenuity of the gardener has failed to arrest. Then soon to follow 
were the beautiful tree pony, the hydrangea, the sacred bean (Nelumbium 
speciosum) and the New Zealand flax (Phormium tenax) 

[he development of Kew rv ceived an immense impetus upon the 
appointment in 1841 of Sir William Hooker to direct its fortunes. As the 
author mentions: ** The great need of Kew in 1841 was the direction of a 
man gifted with energy, enthusiasm and, above all, imagination. How much 
Ilooker had of the former is shown by what he accomplished Ilow amply 
he was endowed with the last is strikingly demons'rated by the Kew of the 
twentieth century, for if we except the North Gallery and the Jocrell 
laboratory, there is scarcely a notable feature or branch of activity in the 





establishment that was not foreshadow by him.” The gardens at this 
time consisted of fifteen acres, but with the appointment of Hooker came 
rapid changes [he public were admitted for the first time on weekdays, 
and the first year 9,174 persons visited the garlens, in striking contrast to 
the 3,000,000 of to-day. Then gifts of new plants were freely made, and 
both the late Queen Victoria and Prince Consort supported the Director’s 
enthusiasm, the Duke of Bedford’s entire collection of orchids being given 
to the Queen for Kew, and the leading nurserymen evinced a great spirit 
of generosity towards the place, as they always have done. Plants were 
sent from abroad, and in Sir William Hooker’s first report he mentions as 
existing, among a multitude of others, bread fruit, yam, rice, coffee, tea, 
sugar, cocoa, pepper, nutmeg, allspice, clove, ginger, ipecacuanha, cotton, 
teak, mthogany and the upas tree The great Palm House, an object of 
interest to the visitor, was begun in 1844, and the Temperate House in 1859 
and completed in 1899 A more beautiful winter garden to our knowledge 
does not exist, or one that contains a rarer collection of plants that require 
the temperatures of Australia and New Zealand. There are to be scen mighty 


acacias, yellowed over with fragrant flowers in the early summer, oranges and 





« host of plants from temperate climates. Through the forethought ot the 
Director, many seats have been provided in this paradise of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and to sit on a winter day with this world of flowers about one, is a 
pleasant relief from the drab colouring of the great suburb that surrounds the 
Royal Gardens. 

Tne name of the famous Director, Sir Joseph Hooker, is familiar tu ali 
who have known Kew intimately in the past, and of late years in particular 


many great minds have been brought to bear upon some phase of the work, 





which has had a tr 


mendous influence on botanical research throughout the 
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world, But we must not forget the pure delight of the gardens themselves, I have the thr lutches in mv collectio Ther ) ut a 
the thousands ot daffodils fluttering in the spring winds, the scarlet poppies that the three clutches were laid by the sam ird Ch ire identica 
sown in masses in front of dark green shrubberies, the scent ol the lilacs, the every respect, also the three nests were in similar positions and all w n an 
rock gardens, the dell of roses and rhododendrons, the garden of bambouos, area of 5oves. square. I hunted high and low, but never foun ny tra 
and the cloud of colour that comes from the bluebells round the Queen’s of these birds again. I should very much like to know the cau of tl 
Cottage, generously thrown open by Her Late Majesty It says much for the continued deformity of these eggs [I enclose a photograph of the thre 
behaviour of the public that on the great holidays of the year, when 100,000 clutches The following is another case of abnormally small eggs. \ 
persons visit Kew, no damage is wantonly inflicted, the surreundings having a keeper brought me a clutch of five wild duck’s eggs. The nest was lined 
sweet influence on the minds even of the most thoughtless. Here is a great with the bird’s down, as is usual, and she had been sitting for some tin 
training-place for young gardeners. and many important botanical appoint- The photograph contains the five eggs, with one of normal to show 
ments are held by those trained in the Roval Gardens. We have nothing but the contrast Honerr FL WittiaM 


praise for Mr. Bean’s book, but cannot commend the coloured illustrations, 


and it is regrettable that crude reproductions should appear in a work of 


<< m6m mC CC HUNTERS AND POLO  . 
LIBRARY - PONIES AT ISLINGTON. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM ruk 


The Love Story of St. Bel, by Bernard Capes. (Methuen.) Hk two shows which filled the second week in March 

George Selwyn and the Wits, by S. Parnell Kerr. (Methuen.) were both successful. Ido not purpose, writing at th 
Hints on Hlouse Furnishing, by W. Shaw Sparrow. (Eveleigh Nash ) distance of time after the shows, to go over the detailed 
Glimpses of the Twenties, by William Toynbee. (Constable.) examination of the exhibits, but to draw certain con- 
Che Curious Case of Lady Purbeck, by the author of Tine Life of Sit clusions ofa practi al nature from what | have seen and 
Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans, Green and Co.) heard, lhe first thing that strikes me is that the aims of the 
Plays, by Jobe Gelswesthy. (Duckworth.) Ilunters’ Improvement Society and their show are to a certain 
| [* wovats OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE LIV] CEISNS SS VETTES, Ihe ciety desires to encourage the breeding 
of hunters and to subsidise hunter sires. Yet the result of the 
work of the judges was to impress on the minds of thi 
CUFT TO SITIES / , Bit dD “ESTING onlookers that the nearer they were to a_thorough-bred 

4 v . " NK .¢ Ne . ade horse the more lkely they were to gain ribands and money 
T is not at all an uncommon thing to find the fir-t and, sometimes, Nay, more, for it is well known that hunter-judge a and 
second egg of a young bird abnormally small, but I came across a case (pure rightly, follow the money in their awards and give 
some few years ago which was quite unique. In April, 1901, I was the prizes to those horses likely to sell for high prices. in the 
hunting for a few clutches of the carrion crow in some small woods, which ordinary ¢ lasses the entries were not large, but they were nearly 

were their favourite nesting-places in that district. [I walked right all much of the same type galloping horses suitable for a gra 
through the first wood without success, but on leaving it I saw, perched on a country and up to considerable weight. But this is not really 

' tree some distance away, two crows. Guessing that I had disturbed them and iny contradiction because while the society ought to encoura 
| that they were watching me, I walked on for some distance, still keeping my the useful but more prosaic style of hunter, yet a show in 


eye on them. Sure enough, as soon as they were satisfied that I was leaving, London can only be for the best and highest type of horse 


Lesides that, these are the only types that it can p ibly pay 
to breed. It was then in the middle-weight class, which we , 
may roughly describe as the r4st. hunter, that the pick of the 
show was found, and this corresponds with what we find in 
practice that this is about as far as we have arrived in huntet 
breeding; to produce a horse which can gallop fast and 
jump freely under 14st. for half an hour. The men who want 
heavier horses will find them hard to get, and | have a consider 
able doubt whether some of the so-called heavy-weight hunter 
have not as much as they can do to carry themselves. Probably 
two better specimens of the 14st. blood hunter have never been 
seen at Islington than the Champion Signal, the property of 
Mr. Fullerton, formerly Master of the Badsworth, and Broad 
wood, reserve for the championship and second in the middle 
weight class. Some liked one and some the other. ‘The grand 
ubstance and excellent forehand of Signal would catch the eye 
of any judge; but then Broadwood, with his beautiful quality 
and fashion, and his level sweeping action, would touch the 


THREE CLUTCHES OF CARRION CROWS EGGS. fancy of any hunting-man. Probably the judges were right 








in their choice. If two horss are nearly equal in size and 
i one of them made off straight for a large oak tree at the extreme end of thi substance and this Sivnal had the ize and ibstance 
wood [ had just left. On returning, I discovered the nest and the reason | which is exactly in the rieht place must” win. \ very 
had missed it It was built out on the extreme end of the lowest limb of interesting class were the hunter sires, «@¢., stallions, not 


the tree, within roft. of the ground, and hidden by the undergrowth nearly clean-bred to look at 


that | am inclined to think I should prefer the th 
horse, \bout him | have the advantage of a knowledge of h 


thorough-bred. But they wet 





below—a most unusual position. I climbed to the nest and was much 


astonished at the contents. In it were four miniature crow’s-egys, very 


little larger than blackbird’s eggs, and in shape almost round, On blowing ' 

ay edigvree, and His performance are written in ie paige tine 
them I found the shells were abnormally thick and tough for the size of the ie Calend I se sapasalanee dieses cl pitges oF th 
egg, and they contained no yolk. Knowing that crows invariably remain racing = Calendar, n the clas lor horses up to 15st. an 
upwards, Mr. l'ullerton won with Savant, a bay ho 


I 
Colonel Bordwood’s chestnut, No ‘Trumps, was second. It wa 





a close fight. The judges could not agree. Mr. Harford wa 
called in and gave his vote and judgment which cannot be 
gainsaid, for Savant, a horse bought, I believe, from Mr. J. H. 
Stokes, who has so often won in this class. Phi iS an 
excellent class. No hunting-man could fail to fall in love with 
jugvier by Pant ynime, | ao not mean to criticise the jud ny 
i when | say that no horse would carry more weight in the hunting 
' held than this, which means that he is mv own ideal of a weight 
carrying hunter. \s to the youn tock, it 1s most difficult t 
iw what acoltor filly bred for a hunter will really grow into. 
: The most promising may becom acl ses or troopers, but | 
never saw young stock more likely to make hunters, owing the 


type and quailty required and promise at least of th action. 
Mrs. Colman’s three year old mare, Prinee Roval, had the 


WILD DUCK’S SMALL EGGS make, shape and action one looks for in a young hunter, and 


she is likely to grow into not only a nice hunter, but a prize-winner 





if judgment of young stock goes tor anything. The same may be 


in the same locality year after vear, the following season | went to look 


ud of a number of the others. If | am asked whether we are 


for my friends again, and to my great delight found the nest in a very 
nearer establishing a breed of hunters, | reply I do not 


similar position in another oak tree within j3oyds. of the first nest : 

It contained five eggs, four exact counterparts of the first clutch and one of \iter all, beautiful as they are, the Islington horses are very | 
normal size, the only one to contain any yolk. The foilowing season (1903) the pick of many colts and fiilies, the urvivors out of a large 
I found them, for the third time, again quite close to the previous nests; nuinber. \t all events, we might safely l a very " 


bre 
this time there were four eggs, only one small one and three full size. manv more horses ike Signal, Savant or Mr. Wray’s Ad 











winners in the light-weight class, without lowering the market 
value of such hors by a single shilling. 

If we turn to the polo ponies we are confronted with a 
different state of things. The polo pony can be produced with a 
reasonable amount ot certainty. Here we have classes extending 
from the yearling up to heavy-weight p lo ponies of SIX Or seven 


years old, well known in the game and all clearly the same type 
of animal in different stages of its growth. No one can seea 
polo pony, even in harness, and doubt what kind of horse it 
is. This year I note that there is an improvement in size 
and substance in the young stock. Polo pony-breeders are 
suffering under the disadvantage of a change of tashion among 
their patrons, the polo players. It is not so very long ago that 
polo players preferred a medium-sized pony, say, about 14h. tin, 
Now we must have as big a pony as can be packed into the 
limits permitted by Hurlingham rules and the official measurer. 
The plans of the breeders were based on a 14h. 2in. pony, and we 
ee at the show the survival of this in the classes for small 
tallions and mares, and the ponies which, iike Kathleen, Red 
Kose, Rosicrucian, Beadsman and Bold Marco, fill them and 
win prizes. Kathleen actually won at the Royal Show some 
years avo in a brood-mare class. The secret of the great and 
deserved success of the ponies from Bishop's Stortford, the 
property of Sir John Barker and Mr. Tresham Gilbey, is that 
these breeders have noted the tendency of the market, and are 
breeding, or at all events producing, bigger ponies. Not fora long 
time have we seen such a fine lot of well-grown youngsters as 
fairly swept the board in the young stock class at Islington 
last Iriday and Saturday. Nor were they to be defeated in the 
brood-mare class, though the judges put Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s 


Redstone above Sapphire and Silver Star. Judging them as 
brood mares some people preferred Silver Star (Sir John 
arker’s) and Sapphire, and with this opinion I agree. I 


preferred Othra to Spanish Hero, but then | have never been 
in enthusiastic admirer of the latter, beautiful little horse as he 
IS, AS a Sire tor polio ponies. Which of us would not rather see 
before us a forehand like Othrie’s, if playing polo was in question, 
than thatot Spanish Hero? The riding classes were strong, but | 
thou ‘itthe heavy-weigiht pontes not quite ovo xnlas | have seen, 
Arthur, Cobnut, Larky and Mademoiselle were all better, | think, 
than those in the class judged on Saturday. The light-weight « lass 
was clearly the better of the two classes, and the champion was 
found im it. bh W Luxury, a chestnit mare with the best of 
manners, ridden and shown by Mr. Balding. She was, in mv 
opinion, up to as much weight as anything in the heavy-weight 
class. Certainly she should have no difficulty in carrying a 
i4st. man for tomin, ina galloping game. This mare took the 
cup as the best riding pony in the show, and Major Peel's 


estnut Sunlight, winner in the heavy-wetght class, was 


reserve. I may note Mr. Tresham Gilbey’s chestnut Bouncing 
Pearl, Mr. Balding’s Flo and the Berkshire Syndicate’s 
Cabin Lass as very taking ponies, and Wishes Fulfilled, 
hown by Mrs. Pillers, wants but a little more length in 
front of the adadle. I shall hope later to have the chance 
ft analysing the breeding of these ponies. But this | may 


note, that, with the demand for increased size, more thorough- 
bred blood will be required, tor it is probable that the better 
bred a pony is the more is it lkely to measure. Lady Anne 


lunt sent a charming Arab, Berk, which won in its class. One 
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of the most interesting ciasses in the show was that for six 
Welsh stallions. They were all there—all beauties, and all bv 
that wonderiul pony, Dyoll Starlight. The prize was won by 
Greylight, one of the best in shape and action of a singularly 
beautiful family. X. 


M. SIMON BUSSY 


SIMON BUSSY, a collection of whose pastels is to 
be seen at the Goupil Gallery, has no other pre- 
occupation than beauty. His works are as remote 
from an informing photograph as a poem is remote 
from a guide-book. He does not set out to give 

the traveller a mere memory of a familiar scene. A smile of 
recognition is not the praise that would be grateful to 
him. His ambition soars high above the plane of fact. 
There is a lyrical note in his exquisite littl works. He 
sings as the birds sing with mere delight and _ pleasure 
at the world. In other words, he uses his colours as 
the poet uses words, to evoke beautiful images and to amuse the 
senses with their delicacy and charm. This he can achieve only 
by a classic austerity. ’ He does not insist too obviously upon 
his material. He employs pastel to produce an effect, not to 
show how cleverly he can handle it. With the same end in 
view, he chooses such subjects as best consort with his 
talent, and having chosen them with the utmost care, he 
is content to set them down with as little embroidery as need 
be. He makes no attempt to show you everything in Nature, 
but scrupulously eliminates all that is not necessary tor 
his design. 

The Tyrol, Venice and the Riviera have been his sketching 
grounds ; and the cool greens and blues of the Riviera and the Tyrol 
please us better than the warm reds which he has chosen for the 
interpretation of Venice. Among them everyone will discover 
his own favourite; for our part, we find an irresistible beauty in 
the vision of “ Monte Carlo a travers les Oliviers.” Nothing 
could be more simple than the elements of this little drawing 
the vreen olive trees, the white houses, the blue bay. All details 
that might distract the eye from these essentials are omitted. The 
houses are but a white mass. There is nowhere a suggestion 
of the cosmopolitan luxury which the mere name of Monte 
Carlo calls up. Here, indeed, is a Monte Carlo seen by a 
painter, a miracle of Nature interpreted by art, a poem 
composed upon a theme of perfect simplicity. And it the 
Tyrol be more gravely rendered than the Riviera, it is because 
its aspect is more gravely coloured, not because its associations 
are sternly serious. The change is of the sight, not of the mind. 
Best of all, whatever M. Bussy sees, he sees with his own eyes 
and records with his own skill. He is not an imitator of any- 
one; he is not a too faithful adherent to any school. On the 
other hand, there is in his works no idle striving after originality 
for its own sake. M. Bussy does but obey the tradition of the 
masters. Equipped with a knowledge of the past, he puts his own 
meaning into what he sees. We can do no less than urge those 
who have not visited the little exhibition at the Goupil 
Gallery to hasten thither at once, and we promise them a 
finer pleasure than they will extract from many pompous 
displays of otheial art. 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep By Horace 


True “Gower ILiesrrarep” Crircuar 


HE editor of Ger/ /i/ustrated Was sent out a circular letter to sundry 
rolf clubs, and also to sundry persons who are supposed to have 
qualified themselves for holding an opinion on the subject by 
winning a medal in some amateur championship competition, 
asking whether they do or do not approve of the suggestion 
that the present management of that championship shall abolish 

itself by vote of its own body and ask the Royal and = Ancient 
Club to appoint a committee to manage affairs in its stead. Certainly 
it seems as Hl the answer ought to be universally and strongly athrmative, for 
it cannot possibly be thought that the present clubs which send delegates to 
manage the affairs are at all representative, nor cin it courteously be thought 
that they would hesitate to dissolve themselves, as a managing body, into thin 
air, if it was the general wish of golfers and for the obvious good of the game 
that they should do so rhe stronger and more general the response to this 
circular, the more plain will the cuty of the delegate-sending c!ubs become 
One suggestion made in this connection cannot, we think, be entertained, 
namely, that the Royal and Ancient Club should make the first move, and 
propose to the clubs now in charge of the championship that they should 
hand their authority over. We cannot think that this ‘stand an! deliver” 
uttitude would be either in accord with the dignity of the Royal and 
Ancient Club nor woald it become the other clubs to hearken to it. 
Things, if arranged at all, as the majority certainly seem to wish they 
should. be, must arrange themselves in a smoother and more courteous 


lashiong 


HUTCHINSON. 


A SAND Coursk& FOR OXFORD, 


It has long been a standing grievance of Oxford golfers that they have 
had to play thei games upon mud, whereas the men of Cambridge can reach, 
after one of the slowest railway journeys in the world, the delightful sandy 
course at Mildenhall. This inequitable state of things is now to be set right, 
for at Frilford Heath, some six miles from Oxford and three from Abing ion, 
there has been discovered what may be called an oasis of sand in the desert 
of mud—tr5§0 acres, no less, of pure sand. Upon this glorious find Taylor nas 
laid out a course, and it willbe opened by a match between Taylor and Harry 
Vardon about the time of ** Eights Week,” or, roughly speaking, the end of May. 
The land consists of two large tracts of sandy country, approximately o, 
equal size, which are connected by a narrow isthmus; through the isthmus 
runs a brook, and the overflow of the brook has raised a fine crop of rushes, a 


** architecture ” has to be crossed for 


hazard which by an ingenious piece of 
times in all. The course, we gather, will be a reaily good one and will not 
suffer from shortness, since our informant, who is by no means a short player, 
nodestly says that at eight of the holes he cannot do more than hope to take 
a putter for his third shot; there are to be two holes where nobody can get 
home in two and two where everybody can get home in one. Finally, we 
cannot do better than quote the summing-up of a very good and experienced 
juige: **The golf should be as good as can be got anywhere inland if 
enough people play and if enough rabbits are killed.” 
AMATKURS AND THE PROFESSION, 

We are very glad to see that a largely attended meeting of the Midland 

Golf Association, with Mr. F R. Burrow in the chair, deciined to consider 
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the suggestion made by some of the professionals that the association should 
consider the question of bail-selling amateurs. 


Clearly it is 2 question which 
did 


within the province of that meeting, and it is not at all certain 
that the complaint of the professionals has anything like the justification 
which it first 


first 


not lie 


when 
was 


seemed to have 


promulgated, It was 
mooted by 


generally 
one of the Midland 
professionals writing to a weekly paper, that what had happened was that 
amateurs had been buying balls and selling them so as to make a profit for 
their private advantage. 


understood, when the subject 


It now begins to appear that ail that occurred 
was that the amateurs combined, in order to yet balls in large quantity, and 
so at reduced price, from the manufacturers, and then divided them up in 
small parcels among themselves. This is quite a different thing from any one 
amateur buying a ball for, say, 1s. 6d, selling it for Is. gd., ani putting the 
balance of 3d. in his pocket, as the original charge scemed to run. [t may 
be hard lines on the professional, or 

he may think so, that amateurs should 

combine in this way; but assuredly it 

does 


not send the amateur who takes 


part in such a ‘*combine” one single 


step along the road to professionalism, 


Tue Ricgur REMEDY 


It is, no doubt, hard lines on a 
professional here and there, when the 
profits of his ball-selling are thus taken 
from him ; but, after all, on the whole, 
the thing has to be regarded without 
sentiment or personal prejudice, and the 
amateur, ior whom the came exists, 
has a perfect right to buy its materials 
as cheaply as he can. No professional 


has the slighte-t right to dictate to 


him on this point. The professional 
at golf must uncerstand that he, like 
the prolessional man in any other 
walk of life, doctor, lawyer, or whatever 
it may be, has to submit to the law 
of supply and demand, If he is not 
wanted as a ball supplier, he must 
go—that may be a hard truth, but it ts 
nothing but the truth. 


that in 


It is, however, 


true the case of a man who 
has come as professional to a club with 
a wage arranged on the assumption 
that he will supplement it considerably 
balls, then 


that this supplement 1s knocked down 


by the sale of and finds 


to the vanishing point by the members 


, \s ” 
of the club forming ‘* combines” to 


buy balls in quantity—this man has a 


cause of complaint ; but the way to put 


him right is to rearrange the terms of 


his contract in’ recognition of the 
char ged conditions, not to try to compel 
players to pay more for a ball than 


they need—which is practically giving 


him a charity dole of a few pence 


every time they buy a ball of him. 
The contract*should be readjusjed— 
that is the right remedy. 


LONDON FoursoMeEs 


Although knowing prophecy to be 


he *“‘most gratuitous form of human 


folly,” we indulged in something 


nearly amounting to prophecy last 
week when picking out Messrs, Colt 
and Norman Hunter, representing 
Sunningdale, as one of the likeliest 
pairs in the London foursomes. The 
ink was scarcely dry when the news 
appeared that the Sunningdale pair 


were beaten in the first round, but only 
after a very hard match and by another 
very good pair, Mr. Worthington and 
Mr. Mid-Surrey. Mr 
Worthington harily seems to have been 


Chesterton of 


playing so much or so well as of old 
for the last 
evidently in 


two years, but he is 
form 


few players hit the ball so far with 


very good now: 
so little effort, and his is a pleasant 
style to watch when all is going well 
with it. A very good match in the 

next round should be between Beckenham (Mr. Mellin and Mr. Ayden) and 
Northwood (Mr. Hoffmann and Major Williams), and prudence forbids any 
prediction as to the result. It is a pity thit West Essex were beaten in the 
first round, since Mr. EH. W. Scott, wio plays for them, is a very good 
colfer, though he does not plav much in public and deserves to be much 
better known than he is. [le is a long hitter with a very natural and graceful 
stile, and played very well in the championship at Sandwich when he beat 
Mr. Mansfield Hunter and Mr. de Zoete. Some of the matches were terribly 
one-sided, as is apt to be the case in the first round of tournaments, in which 
the ambition of competitors sometimes outruns the discretion that they might 
exercise in the matter of entering. In general the interest taken is hardly 
so great as it might be and the tournament seems to need 
life. It “sted that ail the matches in 
played on the same course and on the same day. 


galvanising into 
has been sug: 


" each round should be 


This, no doubt, would 


MR. A. C. 
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make the play far more entertaining as a spectacle, but it might bear rather 
hardly on golfers not blessed with abundant leisure 
A GOLFING KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

Mavo is really the knight-errant of golf; he is for ever seeking new 
enemies to aitack, and just now he would seem to have his hands fairly full, 
First and foremost there is, of course, his big foursome with Duncan against 
Braid and Taylor, the exact date of which is not yet published. Then 
when Rainford challenge! the world to a home-and-home match, Mayo was 
the first to pick up the gauntlet, and the match will be played on June 21st 
and 24th at Burhill and Llangammarch Wells respectively. 
of this month he 


Then at the end 
was originally the 
professional, to play a match against Buckle, who succeeded him there; and 
on the next day he is to play Mr. Edward Blackwell at Kidderminster 


is going to Bridgnorth, where he 


-this last 
is acontest which ought to afford a most 
interesting contrast both in physique 
and style. When add 


his foursome against Ray and Vardon, 


to this list we 
and his single against Keid, in both of 
which cases Mayo was the acceptor ol 
a challenge, we see that he is a 
player equally insatiable and ambitious 
There like a real 


hard matches to i prove our game and 


is nothing series of 
keep us up to concert pitch; we all 
believe this in our hearts, but we do not 
always act up to it, Rather are we 
inclined to shirk the stress of a fierce, 
personal encounter by playing those 
to whom we can concede a hall, or by 
dividing the responsibility by means 
of a four-ball match. 
that this 
are better fun, but it is far from certain 


that we do not 


We say to our 


selves is because such games 


ceceive ourselves and 


our real motives may be far less praise- 


worthy. It is said that there is one 


really good player who, by dint of a 


long course of giving a stroke a hole 
to fat old gentlemen, has rendered him 
self incapable of 
match without palpitations of the heart. 


Certainly it is a 


playing a serious 


free country and we 
can all play the goil we 


but to 


enjoy most, 


those who want to improve, 


Mayo teaches a very useful lesson. 
OOBITTUARY 
The 


heavy on 


hand of death has been very 


the golfer lately, and it is 
sad to have to 


pe culiarly notice the 


premature death of 


Winterscale, 


Captain Percy 


secretary of the Royal 
Golf Club Ile 


fine player, universally liked 


Eastbourne was a 


had 
done some very good golfing perlorm- 


9 who 
ances and had many 
Another recent victim has 
been poor Mr. John Dun, but he had 
lived out a 


and better telt in 
him todo. 


fair span of golfing life 


To his” enterprise and enthusiasm 


English golf in the early days owed a 


deal. He was a fine player in his time, 
but had been in feeble health for a 
long while. And Mr. ** Tom” Potter 


is said to be in avery bad way at Hoy- 
lake. but it is to be trusted that he will 


successfully defeat the last enemy. 


Mr. A. C. M. 


Croome 


CROOME. 
Mr. 
picture to 


fromthe 
those 
which, as he will 
gleefully inform his 


appears 


have hit one of 


transcendent shots 


“ 


adversary, he 


would not change for anybody’s.” 


There are, indeed, very few longer 
hitters than Mr. Croome when he is 
in his best form, and his ball has 


- «2 
a i 


we a 


that particularly imposing flight that 
a 


a 


draws a smothered ‘‘oh” of admi- 

<< ration from the onlookers, He is 

well armed at all the other points 

CROOME. of the game, and there is no 
one who can play an iron shot 

in more different wavs or explain more lucidly the minute distinctions 
between each of them. Perhaps the best thing that Mr. Croome ever did in 


the golfing world was to assist in the foundation of the Oxford and Cam- 


bridge Golfing Society and be for several years its most energetic secretary ; 


everybody who has enjoyed a society tour owes him a great debt of gratitude, 


Tne movement which he did so much to inaugurate has borne fruit 
since, and there is now scarcely any body of yolfers between whom 
there is any sort of connecting link who have not got their own golfing 


society. As is well known, Mr. Croome’s prowess at games ts not confined to 
golf; he won the Inter-University hurdle-race (he can still give an exvosition 
of how it should be done over the back of a drawing-room chair) and also 
played in the Oxford Eleven The attention of all golfers who feel the cold is 
drawn to the Brobdingnagian cuffs or ‘‘ muffeteers” which Mr, Croome $0 wisely 


affects for winter golf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


I HK kpiror oF **f NikRY Lire.” |] 
a | Phere is one | t in connection with this fish which is not made clear 
Mir. Simms’s interestir letter, viz., whether the golden trout is a true 
trout (Salmo) or rr (Saly nus) The constant distinction between these 
two genera o1 nera is that, whereas true salmon and trout bear teeth 
) the entire length of the vomer or palatal bone, the charr carries them 
ly on the forepart thereof According to this distinction, laid down by 
lr. Gllother, the American brook trout (S, fontinalis) is a charr and the rain- 
vw (S. wideus) is a mon or trout IieepertT MAXWELI 
ri den trout a true trout of the rainbow group, not a charr. \s 
? wes Ul istinguishing of trout trom chart by the dentition, our 
rrespor nt will find mparativ figures of the vomerine bones given in 
at in Country Lire Library), Vol. L, page 5 kp. | 


fo tne Enpirok or **Counrry Lirnt.”] 

Sik, Two or thi year igo In your paper there appeared a letter from 
ir. Burn Murdocl nd a photograph of two ponds and a catch of fish which 
wer r in « pond The bottom of one was covered with bracken and 
the other only a plain cement bottom, the fish In the brat en-covered bottom 
nye nearly double the size of the thers, It was sug rested that someone 
hould try an experiment in feeding a loch by this means. I at once tried the 
periment at Glenrea ll, Argyll, where | have a couple of lochs into one 
which the sea-trout rut I jaid the bracken in large bundles tied closely 
together, and place them round the margin of the loch in 3ft, of water, 
weighing them dow with large stones, A month after I lifted the stones 
w millions of small insect-life, fresh-water snails and small fish; this, of 
yurse, ms the cret of tl fish growing he fish have uncoubtedly increased 
in size and condition, and I have gone on doing this and shall continue to do 
Fhe decomposition of the bracken favours th ‘rrowth of insect-life. 

I les, they hav helter from their natural encmies, until turned out by 

vercrouding, when they become food for the trout PP. |eFFREY MAcKI! 


ENGLISH EGGS 


fo rut Evivor or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sikt,--In your issue of the 2oth ult., under the above heading, your 
cormespondent “W. GW.” mal some apposite remarks upon the loose 
methods of marketing « vhich prevail among some producers in this 
r ntrv. May | be allowed to call attention to one or two points arising out 
of his letter il 1 ts that ** the consumer is prepared to pay for what 
i sant but the question is; What does he want? I think that 
W. GW.” hardly takes into account the present craze for cheapness in all 
classes of commodities, I have a retail custom for eggs in a market town about 
ht mi from her Wilmslow, Cheshire), but am seriously handicapped by 
t nflair competition to which your correspondent calls attention. My 
opinion that genuine new-laid eggs are worth at least a penny per dozen 
nore to the consumer than many of those which are sold as such in the 
shops I can, however, only retain my custom by selling real new-laid eggs 
obtained from well-fed and clean-fe birds, at the same price as that 
fetched by egus from yard-led fowls, collected during a period of two or 
three weeks Lhe questions which suggest themselves are as follows: 1, Are 
the public really willing to pay a slightly higher price for genuine new-laid 
ves than for doubtlul ones? 2 Ilow, without an undesirable system of 
inspection, can the public be sure of getting what they pay tor? 3. By 
whom, and in what manner, is the “friendly campaign” suggested by 
*W. G. W.” to be carried out?) There are many instances of prosecutions 
1 selling Irish or foreign eggs as English. Surely it should be just as 
penal to sell as “‘tresh” or ** new-laid” eggs which can only by courtesy be 
termed such I must apologise tor taking up so much of your valuable 
ice, but I share your correspondent’s opinion that the question is, or should 
be, one of national importance NORMAN P. MILLs 


rity SCARCITY OF CHICKENS. 
{To tHe Epiror or ‘“Counrry Lirk.”)] 


SiR, lo the seareity of eggs has succeeded a scarcity of chickens, reflected 
in the prices quoted in the wholesale market. Five shillings and sixpence is 
the price of a Surrey fowl, meaning at least Is. more in a poulterer’s shop, 
best Essex and Lincolns sell at 4%. 6d., and even the worst fetch over 3s. 


Frozen Russian fowls are making prices they never made before, and, in short, 


buyers who want chickens have to pay considerably more for them than they 


like Chis seems a curious state of things in the face of the steadily growing 


progress In the poultry industry in this country which experts report and prove 
by figures. Nor does the present writer question the fact that we keep as a nation 
more poultry and, on the whole, keep them better than we did. Rather let us 

nsider why poultry is so scarce and dear. There is a section of the public 


und a section of the Press who, whenever a scarcity of anything we produce 
" 


s reported, put it down to the fault of “the fool of a farmer,” who has 


not sufficient intelligence or energy to produce the article in question, 


he farmer, of course, knows his business better than his critic In the 
present case the production of table poultry fit’ to kill in March and 
\pril is a trying business, very different from the ordinary spring- 
hatched and autumn-marketed bird. Chickens will not grow in cold 
weather; that is to say, when hatched at the wrong season, according to 
Nature’s laws, they develop far more slowly. Autumn-hatched chickens 
re twice the trouble of -pring-hatched, and ought to fetch more than double 
the money of the lormer to compensate their owner If chickens are scarce 

yw, it is simply that it does not pay the producer to rear them for the late 
winter market. The modern buyer wants a big chicken and objects to pay 
i bi pr lor it, Ihe critics of the farmer mentioned should go into 
| tpusit themselves and prove that he is missing opportunites ol making 


money If we could raise forced chickens under glass, as the much 
boomed French gardener does his vegetables, they might be plentiful on the 
market now, but we cannot—this without prejudice towards any genius in 
the near future who will demonstrate that we can. —C D. L. 





FACTS AND THEORIES ABOUT WOODCOCK. 
[To rue Eprror or * Country Lirt.”) 
Sir,—In reference to the interesting article under the above heading in the 
issue of CouN?rrY Lire dated March 6th, and more especially to that portion 
of it relating to distinct varieties of woodcock in the Eastern Counties, I shot 


a brace of ** 


cock” one afternoon in the first week of November, 1907, in 
South Northumberland, and was struck with the difference in the size and 
colour of these birds. The large bird had distinct dark markings on cheeks 
and neck and was shot in a wood which is a breeding haunt of this species, 
and in which one can flush a ** cock ” at any time of year. This I took to be 
a ‘* native ” bird; it was extremely well nourished and strong on the wing 
The smaller and light-coloured bird with poorly defined cheek and neck 
markings and longer bill was shot on a high-lying grass field at a considerable 
distance from any cover; indeed, I saw the bird on the ground when some 
25yds. away, and it allowed me to approach within I2yds. before 
taking wing; this I thought to be a newly arrived foreign bird, as it 
flew in a very listless manner and was in poor condition, During many years’ 
close observation of the woodcock during its nesting operations, also in the 
shooting season, this is the first specimen of a light varieiy I have seen; | 
have seen many on their nesis, but these have all been of normal colour, as 
the bird on the right of the small print I send. I do not think there can be 
any doubt that some of the birds who winter in this country remain to nest 
with us; and I conclude so from the early dates on which I have 
seen nests. On April 7th, tg04 (from notes), I found a nest containing the 
shells from which the young had been hatched, and within a short distance of 
this I flushed the parent bird, who rose with the appearance of carrying a 
chick between her thighs. After a careful search I found the four chicks, which 
were apparently about three days old. Aliowng time for the laying and sitting 
of the eggs, and, say, two days elapsed after their being hatched, it takes us back 
to March 12th as the date on which this pair of birds commenced nesting 


operations, an earlier date than that on which the spring immigration of these 





birds begins. With this exception I have never seen a nest containing eggs 
earlier than April 4th, or second-brood nests Jater than July roth; so far as 
my observations go, the spring immigration occurs about the third: week in 
March in this district. On one occasion I looked over a wood for spring 
arrivals without seeing a bird, but a week later (March 22nd) I flushed eight 
birds in the same wood, The number of birds breeding in this country has 
increased largely during the past fifteen years. —J. W. TURNBULL. 





MARKED TEAL. 
{To rue Eprror or ** Country Lier.) 
<ir,—! have no coubt that the teal shot 





Campsea Ashe was one out of 
sixty sent by me from Netherby to Essex in February, 1908. They were all 
marked consecutively from No. 1.—RicHAkp GRAHAM, Netherby. 





RINGING THE RINGDOVE. 
[To THe Epirror oF * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I have been much interested in your correspondence as to the 
marking of woodcock, and with Mr. Mortensen’s suggestion as to catching 
starlings and marking them. I should be only too pleased to catch a few 
hundred, as they are very abundant in my district, Will you let me know 
what is the best form of ring. I suggest that you supply these rings 
at a merely trifling cost, and that you keep a register of the various rings 
thus sent out. If you forward me, say, 200 rings with some reference 
number—say 201 for the sake of illustration—then you will enter this refer- 
ence number and the da‘e in your books; the rings could also bear the stamp 
**Country Lire, London,” as well as the number, so that letters announcing 
the finding of the bird would come to you, and you could advise the reader 
whose ring was reported. By the way, I should have thought that wood- 
pigeons would be even more interesting to mark than starlings, and if you 
send me some rings, I propose to trap and ring a few wood-pigeons before 
liberating them.—Hl. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 

[It will be a pleasure to make arrangements for carrying out the excellent 
suggestion made by Dr. Stacpovle.—Eb.]} 


ROMSEY ABBEY. 
{To rue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The erection of the unsightly porch so graphically described in 
the columns of Counrry Lire last week, and destined shortly to 
disfigure this venerable abbey, is one of the saddest episodes of its 
history. Hideous in design, useless in purpose and calculated to destroy 
the beautiful outlines of the church, it cannot fail to be regarded 
as a deplorable outrage. To the old inhabitants of the town it is 
causing bitter grief and sorrow, while throughout the neighbourhood the 
county families, professional men and all who venerate ancient architecture 
simply stand aghast at the impudence and presumption of the scheme. ‘* To 
improve Romsey Abbey!” The fiat has gone forth, the Porch of Discord 
shall be built. And yet the parishioners have some special right to their opinion, 
for when Llenry VIIL. with sacrilegious hands seized upon the convent and 
despoiled it of its rich revenues and lands, it was the parishioners of Romsey 
who bought the church and paid £100 into the Royal coffers, and thereby 
saved it from destruction or further desecration. Looking on these ancient 
walls, dreams and visions of the past flash through the mind, One notes the 
ravages of time and tempest, the havoc wrought by many a fire reddening 


and discolouring the stone; the scourge of civil war, when Cromwell’s 
soldiery made a target of the sacred fane and left their bullets in its walls, 
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their horses stabled in the aisles, the echoes of their mocking laughter 
ringing through the vaulted roof, as anon they strip the brasses from the tombs 
of bygone abbesses and prelates, or ruthlessly destroy some choice workman- 
ship or shrine or exquisitely carved figure of a saint. They robbed and looted 
and committed sacrilege ; but at length the storm passed by and peace once 
more prevailed. ‘The noble abbey still stood firm, though mutilated and shorn 
of its past glory. And now in twentieth century days this new fresh 
insult and indignity is proposed. To many minds it seems the worst of all; 
so senseless and inconsiderate, lacking even the poor excuse of Cromwelli’s 
time, when it might be urged men lost their heads in the excitement and 
turmoil of the war and knew not what they did; while this is wanton and 


deliberate The universal cry is *‘ Ichabod.” For 500 years and more the 
church has had no porch, and if one once existed there it never lasted long. 
Built about A.D. 1250, why or wherefore no one knows, a faculty was 
granted in 1403 permitting its destruction, and no picture, plan or drawing 
now survives, and so a modern fancy porch must take its place. Regrets, 
remorse and shame will come too late if once the deed is done. All that 
could then avail would be another faculty to pull it down.—A Lover oF 
ROMSEY ABBEY. 


FITZGERALD’S OLD ARMCHAIR. 
{To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” | 

Sik,—I beg to enclose a photograph which [ thought might be of 
interest. The picture represents a favourite chair of Mr. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, whose centenary is about to be celebrated. The chair is in excellent 
preservation, 
and, with a 
beautiful — card- 
table, takes its 
place among the 
furniture at Bulge 
Hall, near Wood- 
bridge. Mr. 
Fitzgerald lived a 
great deal in the 
Woodbridge 
district, and had 
at different times 
occupied several 
different houses 
in the neighbour- 
hood. The re- 
mains of Mr. 
Fitzgerald are 
buried in the 
Bulge Church- 
yard, and a rose 
tree was planted 
on the grave by 
the Omar Khyam 
Society on visit- 
ing the grave. 
Much of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s time 
was spent in the 
locality of 
Melton and 
Woodbridge, in 
which district in 
the summer-time 
the scenery is 
very beautiful, It 
seems a pity the 
celebration of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
centenary should 
be kept at this 
time of year, as 





the visitor can 
scarcely imagine the change that spring produces on the scenery. —-WYNFOKD 
SWINBURNE, 


MAKING A ROSE GARDEN. 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sirk,—To one who has made a rose garden of his own, the experiences of 
others in the same field are always interesting, more, rather than less, when 
success has been obtained by methods that are claimed to be not only 
** scientific” and novel, but also opposed to the general practice. Your 
issue of February 27th contains an account of a rose garden that has brougitt 
there ever a rose garden that did 





much pleasure to its owner—w 
not ?—and therein is set forth with some detail how a meadow became 
a paradise of roses. After perusal of the methods adopted, one may 
be forgiven, perhaps by your correspondent, if one is forced to the 
conclusion that they are not so opposed to the general practice as your 
correspondent suggests, and the results obtained are due rather to 
their following the old lines than to their breaking away from the 
same, and the ultimate success was not because of the differences, 
such as they were, but in spite of them. Let us see, first of all, in what way 
the methods of making this rose garden differ from those recommended by 
the experience of gardeners from time immemorial and generally followed. 


I may be wrong, but I can detect two only—(1I) the use of new horse- 
manure at the bottom of the beds (beneath the roots) instead of old and 
rotten, (2) the mulching directly after planting with new peat moss manure 
**spread all over the bed, and especially round the stems of the trees.” I 
fail to see anytning “scientific” about either of these methods Undei 


hd 
D 


certain circumstances [I am inclined to agree with the rose-growers mentioned 
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that, so far from scientific, they should be described by the contrary 
term, and if generally adopted the ultimate result would be fatal in the 
majority of cases. Why I think they were not so in this case I will 
explain We will take item 

:. The use of new manure instead of old. Your correspondent’s 
account is not quite definite on one or two points. We are told that ** the 
beds were piled up level with the surface ” with this new manure; but we are 
not told what depth of soil it was possible to place on the top after the manure 
Was ram med. I shall probably, however, be well within the mark if I 
put it st not less than 12in Ihe roses were planted in this soil, and a 
how deep enough was made to allow the roots to be spread out and the 
junction of the * graft” to be buried. (I hope your correspondent has made 
a slip here, and that his roses were not grafted, as that would point to a 
foreign origin.) All English roses are budded (except the very new varieties) ; 
but the whole point is that in all probability none of this new horse-manure 
came in contact with the roots, so no harm was done 

2. The mulching directly after planting with new peat moss manure, = | 
gather this came straight from your correspondent’s own stables. Unless 
it is different from ali peat moss litter I have seen from similar private sources 
tts manurial value is almost #7/, It is excellent as a mulch to keep the frost 
away, but it is all moss litter and practically no manure, The only peat moss 
l.tter that had much manurial value that I have seen came from the L.G.O. 
Co.’s yard, and only that or that obtained from similar sources can be recom 
mended; **private” peat moss litter is a delusion and a snare, except as a mulch, 
I would draw attention to one other point in this item. I should never 
**draw manure round the stems of the plants as a protection”; this is all wrong 
and often leads to severe damage by frost. Earth the plants up with soil if 
frost is feared, but keep all manure away from che stems as you love them, | 
do not quite follow what your correspondent means when he says ** the scientific 
use of the manure in the way in which I used it proved almost miraculous,” 
Is he referring to the mulching with the peat moss manure ; or is he referring 
to the new horse-manure ? The former I think had very little manurial value ; 
the latter was buried out of the way of the roots of the roses, at any rate, for the 
fir-t months of their existence, Might I venture to suggest to your corre 
spondent that his success was due, not to his scientific manuring, but to th 
three following causes : : 
1. Situation ; 
2. Perfect drainage and good soil: 


3. Firm planting ; 


and his small percentage of loss of plants to the fact that the winter o 
1906-7 was an ideal one for all newly-planted shrubs—a cold and dry season, 
with an unusually good record of sunshine, and at the time of severest frost 
the ground was covered with snow. My losses that season were wz/, and | 
planted over 500 roses. In this connection might [ ask your correspondent 
if he planted any rose trees this autumn, if he again mulched them, ** especiallf 
round the stems of the trees, with new manure,” and if so, what his percentage 
of losses amounts to ? 

One other point. Did he paint his iron arches betore planting his roses 
ainst them? Losses are reduced if this is done, but in any event 





wood is to be pre ferred to iron. The pl in attached to the letter is excellent, 
but why drag in ** privet”? A hedge of Zephyrine Drouhin or some other 
rose would at any rate have smelt sweeter. It would have added, too, to its 
interest if your correspondent had told us what roses he planted in each bed, 


Perhaps he will still do so M. 


rHeE DEMAND FOR A MEAT UNION 
{fo mak Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—-The meat warranty question, upon which a truce was called 
just before Christmas, has once more become acute, for the National 
Federation of Meat ‘Traders’ Associations have met again in conlerence, 
and decided that war is to be declared on May 3rd, Phe position 
taken up by the meat traders has throughout been of an uncom 
promising character. They have refused to meet agricuiturists In any 
way, and persisted in their demand that a warranty should be given with all 
beasts sold, Avriculturists have signified their willingness to meet the 
butchers in any reasonable manner, either by contributing to the local 
butchers’ insurance funds, or by using their influence to get a Bill passed 
which would amend the exis‘ing law, with a view to removing the hardships 
under which the butchers sutter, The butchers, however, have insisted that 
agriculturists shall pay the full cost of insurance against this risk, which 
is not an agricultural risk but a butcher’s risk, and that they are to 
continue to make this payment until such time as the law may be altered 
The butchers, in support of the attitude which they have taken up, say that 
agriculturists obtain a warranty with thei feeding-cake; but the analogy 
is utterly misleading, for feeding-cake is easy enough to analyse betor 
it is made up, or during the process, and even alter the article has 


been manufactured; but in the case of an animal it is impossible even 


by means of a veterinary Inspection to tell before slaughter that it is 
suff ring from even some well-known disease, and the guarantee demanded 
is to cover not only well-known diseases but all kinds of diseases Dead 
cattle, too, cannot possibly be identifiec, for even if they are marked with 
some special mark, it is by no means a difficult matter for those marks 


to be copied or altered, Again, markets vary very much in character; 


some are fed locally and some from a distance, and if you tak 
markets fed from a_ distance, it Is impossible to tix the liability. 
It appears that this agitation has been largely engineered, not by high-class 
traders, who do not require a warranty, but by the purveyors of low-class 
meat, and surely there is no reason why the old-established and well-tried 
rule of public m irkets, ** that the purchaser should beware,” should be altere: 


to meet the wishes of these individuals G. DOUGLAS NEWTON, 


* LAROUTWILL.” 
{To rue Eprrox or **Counrry Lire.” 
S1r,—I have in my possession a pair of coc k’s feet with spurs of extra size 
The exact lengths are 4hin. and the circumierence Ijin. ; the leet themselves 


of stock birds, the leg at the spur being 


> 


are smaller than the ordinary run 
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i I I ve t n mounted on an inl 
s a rest I process of drying has, I 
shir ka hte I obtained them 
r ‘ ) \ l m dame | the ood ol 
t SI tly stewed the bird all day and 
him, r own words telling me: **Un 
was that t re | h, laboutwill, my son Sam jest did 
t \ | the broth was very good. N_B. 
ii vill is the Sussex countryman’s short for 
I how it will N. RALPH 
A CONGRESS OF RAVENS 
fo rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik, With reference toa statement in Mr. Pike’s article 
n tl raven (in tl ISS for March 6th) with regard to 
icity, it may be of interest to your readers to learn 
itin Auvust, Toot y wile and I were climbing a cer 
tain (which shall be nameless) in Scotland, when 
i attention was attracted by a distant croak mmis- 
takably a raven’s, Looking up we saw five or six birds 
vheeling round at an immense height, as guils do, but 
radually making for the summit of the mountain, which was considerably the interest for reproduction, two photographs of somewhat unusual pets, Z¢, the 
hest in the neighbourhood Che croakings became more frequent, and South American capybara, which is the largest known rodent, and the Malay 
from difierent directions, and we were astounded to see partics, some and mountain (Roulin’s) tapir. The two latter shown above have been sent 
large, some small, of these birds coming from all quarters, and all making for to the Zoological Gardens, Regeni’s Park, where they are now to be seen, 
I same pea The summit was a bare plateau strewn with stones, which Che constant changes of climate, and any severe cold, render the task of 
ipparently could not support a single living creatur There was no dead preserving these animais a particularly cifficult one, so that they become 
incase to attrac’ them, and they were simply sitting on the stones, covering objects of no small rarity in this country. However, they now seem to 
con rable area, giving vent to numerous croaks, Apparently they wer vw fairly inured to the vagaries of this climate, as, after obtaining 
hol ra parliament, and, whatever was the subject of discussion, both mal them when six months old, I have been able to keep them for sixteen 
nd female had the right of speech months. They are very tame and 
Chey fled as we approached too nearly, quiet. —HAkoLp E, DENNISs. 


LENTEN LEGENDS. 


nd we counted no less than forty 


the It would | interesting to 
know if this is a r uw habit of the [To rue Epiror. | 
rav \. J. R. Roser Sir,—lI have read with very consider- 


able interest the short article on 


**Lenten Legends” which appeared 


A HAWFINCH IN A GARDEN 


[To tue Eprros in your issue of March 6th, It is 

Si Is it not unusual for a hawfinch geod to have these old tradi'ions 
to come on toa window to be fed ? brought to mind ; if they do not always 
On the morning of March 7th one did convey solid fact, they, at any rate, 
» It was very tame, as the window was keep fresh in the memory an often 


ypen about 2{t. and someone was close forgotten aspect of early English life 
y it cracking nuts to put out for the its genuine simplicity and reality. 


vuthate who are frequent visitor May I be allowed to make a_ few 


The bird went on feeding for several comments by way ol eliciting further 


minutes, taking no notice whatever of information and filling up what I con- 


the person, When it had finished all 


he scraps of meat and fat it flew away. 


ceive to be interesting omissions or mis- 


statements? The writer gives the im- 





Through all the cold weather I have pression that the name ‘* Refreshment 
never seen itcome. I think it must have Sunday ” for Mid-Lent Sunday is pecu- 
been a hen bird ; it had not the pretty liar to Gloucestershire, wicreas it is a 
colouring of the cock, being of a brownish colour, save forthe blue-grey tint on recognised name throughout Christendom. ominica Refectionis is said to 
its heal and above the wings, with a white line all along the tip of its broad take its name partly from the Gospel story for the day to which reference is 
tail, Its powerful beak had quite a silvery appearance in the sunshine. I made, and partly from the Cld Testament lesson which records the feast at 
im staying in a town, so was very much surprised to see a hawfinch come to which Joseph entertained his brothers when they teok Benjamin into Egypt. 
my window, though there isa large garden at the back of the house. One And in the same connection is it not worthy of notice that ** Mothering 
does not expect to see this bird in a town; previously [ have only seen it Sunday” also conveys a covert reference to the old and pious practice of 
juite in the country M.L. P. taking on Mid-Lent Sunday Easter offerings to the Cathedral or Mother 
Church ? and that ** Maundy Thursday” is also the Dees A/andati when our 

QUEER PETS, lord gave to His disciples the commandment to wash each other's feet? 

(To tHe Eprror or **Counrray Lire.) Che writer also refers to particular dishes for the several days in Holy Week. 

Sik,—I am sending to you, in case you may consider them to be of sufficient Now, if my memory serves me rightly, in North-West Yorkshire ** Collop 


Monday” and ** Fritters Thursday ” are 
the Monday before and the Thursday 
after Ash Wednesday ; doubtless, this 
is a trifling difference of local obser- 
vance, but it would be interesting to 
know which is the older custom and 
what its origin is. The story of the 
Widow’s Son Tavern calls to my mind 
a **hot cross bun” which I was privi- 
leged to see some five or six years ago. 
1 looked in to see an old lady who was 
celebrating her eighty-ninth birthday, 
and she produced from a tin box, in 
which it was carefully kept, a hot cross 
bun, She was born on a Good Friday, 
and the bun was put aside on the day 
of her birth as a memento of the event. 
It was as hard as a brick. —W. G. W. 
STIRLING OLD BRIDGE, 
[To tHe Epitror.] 
Sir,—I did not notice in your 
article on Stirling any picture of 
Stirling Bridge, and I am sending 
you one herewith. I would not 
presume, after the very excellent 
article by Sir Herbert Maxwell, to 
say anything about its hist rical 
associations. How closely they are 
connected) with — the fortunes of 
Scotland is known to every man 
who can read. —|]I 














